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OLE SAND 



As we think about Olc Sand, we have many memories of his work 
his effect on education. He stood for many things, not, the least of 
which were the central role of the school in American society and the 
interdependence of school and society. .He could not see one without the 
other, and he truly believed that the future of each was in the hands 
of both. 

Ole Sand was an activist, long before the term achieved its popular 
status. He thought, he wrote, he spoke out, he participated in the affairs 
of society on the simple assumption that such was expected of any 
citizen of this nation. It is that memory of Ole Sand that led us to offer 
these essays. ' • 



Introduction 




The essays in this book were vritten by educators with varied 
back^ounds and diverse points of view. It is not by accident that this 
happened since our intent is that this collection of readings stimulate 
dialogue about education in the 80's. This dialogue should involve all 
those concerned with the future of education: the practitioners — both 
teachers and administrators, the academic community of students and 
faculty, citizens organizations, parent associations, and policy makers. 

Ole Sand, in whose memory this book is presented, served as a 
catalyst, causing diverse groups of people to discuss educational issues 
and to listen to each other. He delighted in uncovering new issues and 
presenting them in both a serious and a humorous manner. He strove 
for a balance between the theoretical and the practical. We have sought 
to capture that spirit in the essays presenta^ here. 

The essays representing the personal views of the individual writ- 
ers have been grouped under five broad categories: Societal Expectations for 
Public Education, Teachers and Students of the 80 's. The School Program: The Nature 
of the Curriculum for the 80 The Politicalization of Education, and The Unfinished 
Agenda, 

Unlike i-he 60's and early 70's, when the excitement of new ideas 
and new programs, cdu^e'd with new sources of funding, thrust us 
forward in pursuit of new educational opportunities for all, we face the 
80's with some trepidation. Declining enrollments force the closing of 
many public schools; reductions in force cause the unemployment and 
underismployment of teachers- the curtailmj^nt of funds limits the kinds 
of educational programsr offered. As educators vye are called upon to 
answer the sound of an uncertain trumpet — and the essays here address 
some of these uncertain sounds. While these essays ?re intended to be 
representative of the issues that need to be addressed as we view educa- 
tion in the 80's, we anticipate that other issues will be generated from 
discussions of these in classroom settings, open forums, town meetings, 
and study groups. , ^ 

We acknowledge the help and support of the Ole Sand Memorial 
Fund Committee: Robert M. McClure, Paul L, Houts, Anna Hyer, 
Frances Quinto, and Thomas Sand, The Committee was most receptive 
when we first presented the idea of compiling a book of essays, and it 
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has given us strong encouragement along the way^. Special appreciatf 
must go to the authors, many of whom were both personal and profe 
sional friends of Die Sand, who contributed so willingly of theit time 
and professional knowledge in preparing this series of essays. 

The agenda for ^the Schools for the 60 $ gave us clear, fascinating, and 
exciting direction. The agenda for Schools for the 70 s and Beyond called 
upon us to make schools more humane. Today our society is uncertain; 
directions are unclear — and this, too, is reflected in our schools. It is 
imperative that we pause and consider in a profound way the issues that 
are before us. Thus, we present to you Education in the 80's. Curricular 
Challenges. * 

^ Lois V. Edinger 

Paul L. Houts 
• Dorothy V. Meyer 
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^Part I 



SOCIETAL EXPECTATIONS ' ^ 
■ FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION ■ 

Are schools as we know them dying institutions? And by the end of ^ ' 
this century will the demise be complete? Will the 
institutional-green coffin be buried and an appropriate tombstone 
raised? Could the stone well be engraved with Mark Twain's famous 
observation, "I never let my schooling interfere with my education"? 

r 

die Sand 
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CHAPTER 1 



{ ' ^ Societal Expectations for the. American School: 
/ ' A Long View 

; . , Ralph W. Tyler 

THE FUNCTIONS OF EDUCATION 

Jwo functions of the educational system—socialization and social 
' • ^ mobility—are fpund ij all modern industrial nations, and a third— the 
development of self-realization— has become accepted in the United 
States. SodalizaHon refers to the accjuisition of the knowledge, skills, ind 
attitudes required for effective participation in the society. !t includes^ 
learning what as necessary to take part in the political life, in the eco-' 
nomic life, and in the social institutions of the community. Social mobilify, 
the change in family status from generation ,to generation, has been 
' recognized^as important since the days of the ancient Pharaohs when 
Jhe sons of emperors were not permitted to assume the throne. The 
ancient Egyptians had learned that few sons of powerful rulers had 
developed the self-discipline requiretl foi effective leadership. They 
^ recruited vigorous rulers from families of lesser power. Since that time, 
: many nations have obtained a significant part of their leadership from 
the children of families with less status, children who were^ear^d to be 
^. responsible, energetic/, and well-disciplined. The third function, self- 
' realizaHon, has received increasing interest from Americans as they aave 
• recognized the varieties of human potential to be found in the varied 



. ci^llures of our society and the wide range of individual characteristics 
within each culture. This has led to a concern that children and youth 
be helped to attain their individual purposes and to realize their unique 
potentials, rather than to be trained to be like everyone el. e. 



RESPONDING TO SOCIETAL EXPECTATIONS , 

The American educational system has been amazingly responsive ^ 
to the demand for socialization. From a population of many ethnic, 
religious, and racial backgrounds, the system has helped produce^citi- 
zens who maintain and constructively contribute to a democratic politi- 
cal order that is both stable and dynamic. For more than 200 years, this 
nation has been governe(J by the same political system, while all other 
large western nations have had two or more forms of state? During the 
^ 1860'*; the-United States went through a terrible struggle to maintain the 
Union and the constitutional government, but the aftermath was a 

• stronger nation, increasingly seeking liberty and justice for all. 

The educational system has developed an intelligent and flexible 
labor force thav is essential to an economy based on science and technol- 
ogy. The education of young people has been a major factor as the 
composition of the hhov force has shifted <^nough to make it possible 
to provide an incre'Ssing amount of services when the rieed for labor to 
produce material goods is sharply declining. At the turn of the century, 
about 61 percent of theJVmerican labor force was unskill^fc^now this 
figure is less than 5 percent. As the demand for unskilled labor has 
d'eclir^ed, the opportunities for employment in health services, educa- 
' tioaservices, social services, recreation, administration, accounting, sci- 
eiice, and engineering have greatly increased. These occupation's require 

' primarily intdlectual and social skills, in contrast to the emphasis on 
physical strength and manual dexterity characteristic \)f most of the 
occupations for which the demand is diminishing. Because of the large 
number of educate^! people in this country, there has been no serious 
Uck o^ersons to take advantage of Uie shifting employment patterns. 

Although the process of desegregation of schools, housing, and 
employment has not been without community conflicts, on the whoje 
it is taking place peaceably. Opinion polls show deariy that the greater 
the amount of schooling a person has, the more Hkely s/he io to 'approve 
of equal treatment of all people, regardless of race, religion, or ethnic 
background, thus, the educational system appears to be contributing to 
community socialization. , ? 

In response to the expectation of social mobility, our educational 
system has supported the concept of an open society, and the educa- 
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tional opportunities it has provided have resulted Jn social mobility to 
an extent that is unprecedented in human history. From 1920 to 1960, 
'-approximately 50 percent of the American people moved up at leastx>ne 
step in social status, while oni^ about 25 percent of them moved down. 

Tnere are few indications of the extent to which our educational 
system is helping individuals attain their own unique potentials. In most 
western nation.s this function is not seen^as a responsibility of public 
• education. Unique potential is recognized as important only for the elite. 
That American schools attempt to contribute to individual self-realiza- 
tion is indicated'by their offering of elective courses and enrichment 
units, 3nd by their proviston of individual counselors. The biographies 
of some Americans and the testimony given 15 years later by those who 
participated in Project Talent during high school indicate that the 
schools have helped many persons pursue their individual interests and 
develop the abilities and talents that have helped them to achieve their 
individual goals. 



ATTAINING UNIVERSAL LITERACY 

In reviewing the expectations that society holds for the educational 
J system, it is evident that the area of literacy has been considered the 
special responsibility of the school. When the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was signed in 1776, historians estimate that about 15 percent of • 
American adults were literate. Hunters and trappers did not need to read* 
or write. Farmers did not need to be literate to fell the forests, plant the ' 
seeds, and Rarvest^the- crops in the rapidly expanding land. The rela- 
tively few educated leaders were concerned that the new nation would 
v^beisolated from civilization and provincial in its outlook; that its people 
v/ould h^ve no sense of histopr^'Understanding of the progress made 
. by humankind knd of the problenfe encountered in the humao^^uest for 
the meaning of life, and ^o vision of a civilized society and of *he great 
potential of both human persons and social institution^. Universal liter- 
acy, the goal of the public schools, was'sefen as.a mf&ns of overcoiffng 
narrowness of outlook, ignorance, andVuperstition. ' - ^ 

The progress niade over the next *200 years is indicated ^by the*' 
following facts. By 1918, when 2 milliort young men were tested as they ^ 
wei^ drafted into military seiivice in Worid War I, 35 percei\t of them, 
were literate. The tests of those inducted into military service-in World 
War II showed* nearly 55 percent to be literate. T:\e most recent data ^ 
from the National Assessment of Educational Progress show that more 
than 80 percent of 17-year-olds can read and comprehend^the kind o( 
prose used in typical American newspapers.' Most Qf the children who 
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are not learning to read have parents who have had little or no educa- 
tion. However, it is encouraging to see from the national assessment 
reports that an increasing proportion of these children is learning to 
read. Although the goal of universal literacy has not yet been achieved, 
great progress has been made. 

Taking the long view, it is clear that the American educational 
sysfenLhas been amazingly responsive to societal expectations. Further- 
more, the schools particularly have been responding to the ever-increas- 
ring demand for literacy. But now the educational system is encounter- 
' ing greater difficulty than in the past in meeting societal expectations. 
Two primary factois account for this difficulty. The particular require- 
ments for socialization, social mobility, and seltrealization are greater 
today than in earlier periods. During the past 20 years the out-of-school 
constructive learning experiences have been seriously reduced for a 
majority of American children and youth. Hence, at the present time 
there is great confusion among educational leaders, as well as an\ong the 
. public, over establishing the priorities of educational objectives, deter- 
mining the extent of progress being made in reaching accepted goals, 
and identifying difficulties and problems that retard or prevent the 
attainment of these goals. * 

THE PRESENT AND FUTURE REQUIREMENTS 

Political Socialization 

The United States is committed to a democratic political system in 
' which every citfzen is both ruler and subject, and the knowledge, skills, 
^and attitudes that citizens must develop in order to effectively participate 
/in this type of political system are greater than those required by a 
political system in which a small group of leaders or a party has political 
control. In America, it is expected that every citizen will have learned to 
consider the common good— that is,, the public interest— rather than 
being concerned only with her or his selfish interests. It is also expected 
that each citizen will have developed the skills and knowledge reqiiired 
to vote intelligently and to analyze and giv^ support to legi$lation that 
appears tb promote the public interest. This is a more difficult educa- 
tional task than the one faced by an authoritarian society that seeks to 
teach its citizens both to appreciate the contribution being made by the 
political regime and to support the political leaders in ways appropriate 
for the citizens' positions in the society. The task in America has become 
" increasingly difficult as our nation has become both urbanized and 
deeply enmeshed in the activities, problems, and conflicts of other na- 
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tions with whom we have a multitude of political, economic, and social 
relationships. Furthermore, pressures brought to bear on our political 
system by the many special interest groups are neither easily recognized, 
nor likely to be treated objectively because all citizens have special 
interests and find it difficult to support as their primary concern the 
public interest. For 25 years our attention has been focused on group and 
individual rights, to the neglect of social responsibilities. Finally, our 
political system is the oldest in the western world, and most citizens take 
it for granted, lacking deep appreciation of its value and showing Httl 3 
concern for its maintenance and improvement. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising to find that the na- 
tional assessment results indicate that many of our young people do not 
understand why governments are necessary and what the particular 
characteristics of our government are. Many 17-year-olds do not know 
what their civic responsibilities are, and nearly half do not believe in the 
ideals embodied in the Bill of Rights. This problem is also indicated by 
the results of the Evaluation of Educational Achievement; with^regard 
to civic knowledge and attitudes, American youth stood in the lowest 
third of the 10 nations tested, while the youth of the Federal Republic 
of Germany were at the top.^ I suspect that some of this difference can 
be accounted for by the fact that the political system of West Germany 
is relatively new. American youth were probably much more aware of 
their government aj^d its ideals and values in 1800 when the nation was 
in its infancy. 



Economic Socialization ^ 

The rapid changes taking place in this country in the production 
and distribution bf goods and services have greatly affected the particu- 
lar knowledge, skills, and attitudes required of those who p^'rticipate in 
production. In recent years science and technology have joined to make 
this rate of change increasingly rapid. Hence, workers in all fields are 
expected^to dev^elop the ability to adapt themselves to new practices in 
existing occupations or to entirely new occupations. These changes 
place a relatively new demand on educational systems in modern !ndu$- 
trialized nations. Furthermore, machines are rapidly replacing human 
beings in the production of material goods, while the demand for ser- 
vices like health care has so increased that those employed in such 
service areas represent nearly two-thirds of the labor force. This trend 
places great pressure on the schools to help young people develop the 
intellectual and social skills required for the service occupations. In 
brief, the occupational education expected in a modern industrialized 
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nation like the United States is far different from that in an agricultural 
society, which we largely were before World War 1. 

Economic socialization includes more than education for produc- 
tion. American citizens also need to learn what is necessary for the wise 
consumption of limited resources. As the purchasing power of families 
increases, the traditional constraints on consumption arising from rela- 
tive poverty are loosened, and wasteful, harmful, and short-sighted 
consumption practices increase unless education is effective in develop- 
ing the necessary understanding, disposition, and skills. 

There is also a relatively newlfactor in wise consumption. If the 
American people wanted only food, clothing, and shelter, a major frac- 
tion of the population would be unemployed because these goods can 
be produced by a small part of our labor force. The desire and the 
willingness to pay for health, education, and recreation (including art, 
music, literature, sports, and the like) create the demand that enables the 
economy to shift its patterns of production to take advantage of the 
greater efficiency of technology. ' . , ^ 

The consumer education courses that were constructed in the 2Q's 
and 30's emphasized the development of the abilities required to make 
choices among material products, using information about the service- 
able qualities and relative costs of these goods. The chief problem for 
consumers of that period was believtd to be their obtaining useful 
products at the lowest prices commensurate with necessary quality. Few 
of these courses dealt with the problems involved in making wise 
choices among goods and services that furnish nonmaterial values, for 
example, the aesthetic values in music, art, and drama; the recreational 
values in sports, the personal and social values in various educational 
opportunities, the health values in different forms of health and medical 
programs. At most, English courses sought to develop an appreciation 
for literature that could afford continuing meaning and satisfaction to 
the reader, and a small number of courses devoted to motion picture 
appreciation aimed to help students make wise choices in the movies 
they viewed. 

Now that a majority of the labor force is engaged in service occupa- 
tions, the range of possible choices for the consumer is increasing 
greatly. Hence, this realignment of economic functions opens up a 
whole new area of consumer education and requires the development 
of relevant objectives and learni ng experiences. The wise choice of 'these 
services ic profoundly important in the development both of individuals 
and of our culture. Choices of literature, art, music> recreation, leisure 
time, educational opportunities, health services, and contributing social 
services have a great deal to do with the quality of life. 



Community Socialization 

The expectation that, through education, people will learn to par- 
ticipate peacefully, constructively, and humanely in the family and in 
the social institutions and organizations of thecomnfiunityJs.also more 
demanding loday than it was in earlier years. Two hundred years ago 
communities were smaller and more homogeneous. Differences in race, 
religion, and ethnic background were not as sharply evident in the 
routine interactions in small towns arid rural areas. The conflicts that 
arose in areas where new immigrants were settling were not characteris- 
tic of rtiuch of the country. 

To day, im migration, both legal and illegal, along with migration of 
poor families from rural areas to urban centers, continues to stimulate 
conflicts. Furthermore, the multiplication of communication channels 
makes the stresses and strains within communities more widely known. 
The civil rights movement has broadened .the definition of neighbor and 
has established ideals for equality of opportunity that were not hereto- 
fore generally accepted. For these reasons, the socialization required for 
constructive community participation is more difficult, and more neces- 
sary, now than ever before, 
c 

Social Mobility 

During the past 60 years, social mobility in the United States 
reached a level undreamed of by earlier generations. This mobility was 
accounted for largely by two factors: (1) our economic system required 
fewer and fewer unskilled workers a^d at the same time increased its 
demands for professional and administrative services, (2) our education- 
al system responded by helping large numbers of young people acquire 
the skills, knowledge, and attitudes needed to take advantage of these 
new employment opportunities. In 1920, professional and managerial 
occupations represented about 5 percent of the labor force; now nearly 
20 percent are so employed In 1920; unskilled and semiskilled labor 
made up half the labor foi ^ now they comprise only 15 percent. 

As this nation continues its economic development, there will, no 
doubt, be further increases in the proportion of workers who are profes- 
sional, semiprofessional, and managerial, but we are likely to approach 
a plateau; at that point, increases in social status will occur primarily as 
workers excel both occupationally and in community service and as 
they assume greater responsibilities within the same occupation or 
within a voluntary organization. Obviously, this relatively new kind of 
social mobility depends heavily on education— that is, on learning 
skills, knowledge, and attitudes, and on acquiring interests and values 
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that provide the vision and the ability requisite to increased soci;ii 
status. But this task may prove more difficult for our educational system 
than helping persons become competent to perform effectively in the 
next level job. 

Self-Realization 

A modern industrial society furnishes many more avenues for self- 
realization than were available in the small towns and rural areas of the 
past; but it also creates more pressures for conformity. Furthermore, 
folklore, the mass media, and many' educators convey stereotypes of 
occupations, social performance, and "normal persons" that inhibit the 
desire and effort to achieve self^fulfillment. In occupational education, 
for example, emphasis is placed on each occupation's typical activities 
and skills, rather than on perceiving that most occupations permit a 
wide range of emphases, ways of performing effectively, and styles of 
life. Tob often, education is viewed as fi:;ing p'-.rsons into their niches 
ra'her than as opening up an increasing range ol options for their lives. 
Even guidance counselors often think of themselves as helping students 
narrow their educational and occupational choices rather than increase 
them. 

As we become more conscious cf the kinds of human potential that 
can be realized through learning about th. world, about ourselves, and 
about the variety of contributions that persons can make, we should be 
able to clarify the educational goals appropriate for self-realization. 
Then will come increasing exploration of ways the educatic*ial systenr* 
-can help individuals attain these goals. 

This brief review of the requirements to meet societal expectations 
of education today and in the future shows clearly that these demands 
are greater than they have been in the past. The American educational 
system is expected to do much more now than ever before. 



THE EROSION OF OUT-OF-SCHOOL EDUCATIOf J 

I have been discussing the societal expectations for the educational 
system, recognizing that the school is only part of the total educational 
system. As children each of us probably learned more outside the school 
than we did, within it. The home, the religious institutions, the play- 
grounds, the press, the employment situations, and the other institu- 
tions outside the schoolroom furnished experiences that helped us to* 
learn basic character traits, commitment to social values, respect for 
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authority, habits of work, and the like that are essential to productive 
and constructive living. 

Research has shown that a very important factor accounting for 
some of the school learning problems is the lack of constructive learning 
-experiences in the home.^ At one time, this type of home situation-was 
found largely among poor families,_those families with.only oneAdult, 
and those families in which the parents were either uneducated or from 
a very different culture. ^ 

Now there are increasing numbers of homes in which constructive 
learning experiences are not provided (1) because both parents are at 
work and no provision has been made for supervision of the children 
when they return from school, and (2) because television viewing has 
pre-empted much of the time parents used to devote to instructing their 
children. In 1979, 59 percent of the mothers of school-age children were 
in the labor force as compared to 26 percent in 1960. When a national 
sample of children from 10 to 14 years of age was studied by Schramm, 
Lyle, and Parker, they found that the average child spends 1,500 hours 
per year viewing television and only 1,100 hours per year in. school.'* 
The programs most popular with childrsn were largely entertainment, 
thus distracting them from study and n 3t contributing to habits in>>olv- 
ing effort to accomplish something constructive. 

Totalitarian^ countriei; provide adult supervision of children 
throughout their waking hours because their leaders understand the 
importance of out -of-school time in .haping the child. As a nation we are 
committed to preserving the opporti nities for parents to guide their own 
children, but we cannot afford to see .his home responsibility neglected. 
Another important area of or t-of -school learning is the employ- 
_menLsituation.Jrhe -school, togffhei: with the-home^can help young 
people develop habits of punctrality and industry. The school can help 
develop understanding of tho world of work, the functions of each 
sector, and the kind of tasks carried on. But the school cannot develop 
the occupational skills, the sense of responsibility, and the attitudes 
required in particular work situations. At present many young people 
experience a serious gap as they make the transition from school to 
work. The seriousness of the problem is not understood in many locali- 
ties; yet, it IS at the bcal level where the youth are, where the jobs must 
be found, and where the schools are. To attack this problem will usually 
require the collaborative effort of the local school, employers, unions, 
and civic leaders. Until this problem is dealt with effectively, societal 
expectations with regard to occupational education will not be met. 

There are other community institutions, organizations, and in- 
dividuals that can help in providing the educational experiences needed 
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to ensure adequate out-of-school leai ling. One way to stimulate com- 
munities to rebuild these opportunities for learning is to establish edu- 
cational councils the function of which is to survey the out-of-school 
educational opportunities in the community and to publicize deficien- 
cies that can be remedied by voluntary organizational efforts. It is not 
likely that we can obtain increases in tax support for youth service, but 
we can emulate the efforts of Jane Addams who saw the children of 
immigrants failing to learn in the Chicago schools because they lacked 
the supportive home background. Arousing the interest and securing 
the financial backing of city residents, she, was able to establish Hull 
House as a substitute for the learning environment providea by middle- 
class American homes. College students and other educates persons in 
the city spent afternoons and evenings in the settlement house tutoring 
and serving in other ways as parent substitutes. The difficulties the 
children of immigrants encountered in learning what the schools were 
teaching were greatly lessened by settlement houses in Chicago, New 
' York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 

Certainly the public today needs to understand that society's in- 
creasing expectations of education cannot be met in the 1,100 hours per 
year that children and youth spend in schools. 



IN SUMMARY 

The societal expectations of the American educational system are 
far greater today than ever before, yet, at the same time, the constructive 
learning opportunities cutside the schools are diminishing. This pre- 
sents a critical, but not insoluble, situation. There are greater resources 
for learning in America than during any pr-gyious period. Community 

leadcrs-working^with-the-schools and with the other. 60cial institutions 

can mobilize these resources to increase the educational effectiveness of 
our nation. 
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CHAPTER 2 



The Djmocratic Society and the Ame rican School 

Edward /. Meade, /r. 



The American society and the American school depend on and 
reinforce each other. Public schools were created in this country to 
educate the young in order that they would become full participants in 
American life. Perhaps this interdependent relationship and this educa- 
tional mission were most visible during the years from just before the 
turn of the 1900's juntil shortly after mid-century. During thattime, th^ 
American school — puMc^ f ree, and found in almost every rnmmnnity 
— stood as a beacon of hqpe ^nd-opportunity, and as the means of 
achieving much of the American dream. For mapy ofjDur fellow citizens . 
who went to &chool during this period, the AmericaiTschboI delivered 
on its promise, and, as a result, countless numbers entered fully into the 
mainsheam'of American life, equipped to enrich and bMnnched by this 
nation and its society. However, for, those disadvantaged by poverty, 
discrimination, neglecf, or handicap, the dream was largely unfulfilled 
— a fact that became alarmingly apparent during the past quarter cen- 
tury.' * 

Still, the emergence of the American public school, and its continu- 
ing e^^olution, is looked upon by many observers, especially those from 
other countries, as one of this nation's greatest achievements. Since 
public education beg^n in this country, its quantitative and qualitative 
growth has been nothing short of phenomenal. Few American neigh- 
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borhoods are without their public school buildings, they are as common 
to our communities as our homes, our shops, and our workplaces. Just 
we ha VI' more and more schools, we have more and more schooling. 
Once the average number of years in school for all children was but a 
handful of years; today it is more like 12 or more for many of them. 
What could be learned in school was once limited to a fp'>; subjects; 
today the curriculum is much richer and, in spite of some excesses here ^ 
and there, more responsive overall to the needs of pupils and of sdciety. 
Once the range of pupils served by the public schools was limited; 
today's schools have become more culturally, socially, and racially di- 
verse, serving those of varying age levels, abilities, and interests, and, 
recently, including handicapped children in mainstream classrooms. 
Further, the individual school and the local community school district, 
once fully dependent on local support, now get more help from the state 
and the federal governments. 

Much more can be said about the success of the American school , 
in terms of its capacities, its diversity, and its outcomes. Suffice it to say 
that, in many ways, it is truly remarkable, and markedly so, when 
contrasted with forms and systems of public education in many other 
countries. While some of these systems may appear superior in certain 
ways — for example, in their emphasis on educating the academically 
talented— few can match the American system in its attempt to educate 
everyone for so long and in so many ways, and in its record of succeed- 
ing so often. 

Over time, the American people came to believe that the American 
school could do just about anything that was asked of it or that it tried 
to do. Often this faith was justified, as shown by the following two 
examples. At the turn of the century, city schoojs embraced thousands ^ 
of European immigrants, and, despite the barriers of diffefent languages 
and cultures, the schools worked hand-in-hand with these new Ameri- 
cans, and they learned. Second, in other areas, and particularly in the 
more remote rural communities and small towns, the local school be- 
came the locus lor the community's cultural and social life, all in addi- 
tion to fulfilling its educa ional mission. s 

The.American school responded time and time again to the soci- 
ety's needs, expectations, and demands. It provided support on the 
home front when the nation went to war; it responded in times of 
disasters, whether they were economic depressions caused by human 
acts.or physical disasters caused by nature; it nurtured minds as it was 
expected to do, but it nurtured bodies as well. These responses and 
others justified the faith Americans had in the public school. In fact, 
su^h responses and the consequent increase of faith in the public 
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school led the public to make more and more demands on it. As long 
as the school could get the resources to add to what it already was 
doing and as long as the school and the public's faith in it were not 
seriously questioned, the American school continued to deliver. 
Whether it was providing a hot lunch in the middle of t! e school day, 
training drivers for America's growing system of roads and highways, 
teaching future farmers, latheworkers, and secretaries. along with the 
college-bound, from budding poets to scientific scholars, or develop- 
ing athletes and performing artists, the school responded, willingly 
and successfully. 

The American public school has been one of the most responsive 
public institutions created by this nation. Its adaptability for much of 
its history earned it a solid reputation with the public who supported 
it and who were served by it. Indeed, the American school was so 
respected that it took the traumas of our society over the past 25 or so 
. years to enable us to see more clearly the American .school in the fuller 
context of this nation and its communities, and not as something sacred, 
above and beyond the maelstrom of American social, economic, and 
political life. 

This f«Il from grace is not surprising. In some' ways it should be 
welcomed because the American school is hardly perfect. After all, what 
public institution is? Clearly there have been instances when the school 
overresponded. Over its history, it pulled, stretched, and expanded 
itself more often *,han it ever contracted. Rarely did the school push 
society to seek other ways and means to deal with something asked of 

• it by the public; more often it changed and adapted itself, however 
imperfectly, to whatever it was asked to do. As a result, many Ameri- 
cans came to believe that the American school could somehow do al- 
most anything it was asked to do — especially in earlier times of growth 
and of plenty. And for those it did not serve, their voices were not heard 

< and their needs not met. 

There are differences of opinion about when and why the i^merican 
attitude toward the public school changed. Let us leave it to the histori- 
ans to set ^he record straight. Still, the public school and the public's 
faith in it have changed. Events occurring in and out of education over 
the past'25 years have raised important questions about the role of the 
American schoql. During this span of years, the public school had to 
deal with the largest growth and perhaps the greatest changes in its 
history. Given the baby boom of the 1950's, the long-needed civil rights 
actions of the 1960's, arid the excesses of government and the escalating 
material consumption of the public in the 1970's, the capacity of the 
school was tested as perhaps never before. The result certainly was not 
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total failure, time and time again during thic period the school showed 
itself to be flexible and responsive. Sometimes, however, it failed to 
respond, or, at least, it did not respond quickly enough. And in some 
areas the school continued to be too responsive, causing it to give short 
shrift to more important things that it should have bee»i doing because 
it could do them better than other institutions. Perhaps, during this 
period more than at any other time, a larger issue emerged, not necessar- 
ily for the first time but more sharply and realistically than before. That 
issue takes somewhat the form of the following question: 

How can the American school ensure equal educational opportunities for all" 
Americans regardless of*their ra% sex, culture, health, handicap, or age, and 
provide an equitable and useful education for each that u)ill permit and nurture 
literacy and individual growth and that will also assure that each can efectively 
participate in the commerce of the nation and the world and in the governance of 
the American democracy? 

In itself, that question is a sufficient challenge. However, finding an 
answer— whatever the answer might be — is made more challenging 
because it is increasingly clear in this day and age that the question must 
be answered within a context of limits, and not one of growth. The fact.*; 
are now before us— the population is stabilizing and aging; in many 
communities, demands for public services other than education are 
more pressing; physical and financial resources are increasingly limited; 
the overall economy of the nation is strained; and the national political 
and social climate is more and more turbulent and diverse. Clearly the 
public school will not be able to respond to whatever demands it should 
in the ways, or to the extent, that it did in the past. 

Equally important as the context of limits is tHe context of faith in 
which the American school finds itself today. Events over the past 
quarter century h^ve substantially affected the public's confidence in 
the school. For example, there have been instances in which schools 
were slow to respond to change, often because their communities re- 
sisted the change as well. No other illustration, perhaps, is as dramatic 
as that of school desegregation. Frc»:. the time of the landmark Supreme 
Court decision in 1954 until today, this matter has Caused differences, 
difficulties, and controversy. The troubles and turmoil that have been 
associated with school desegregation in all parts of the nation have 
contributed to an erosion of public faith in the American school. Other 
civil rights issues of more recent vintage, such as those related to sex and 
to physical and mental handicaps, have had a similar effect. This is not 
to say tfiat issues of human and civil rights are not matters for the school 
to champion, in fact, quite the reverse must be the case. Rather, it is that 
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issues of this kind have revealed frailties in the capacity of the school 
to deal with them effectively. 

Still another set of circumstances has further contributed to erosion 
of faith in the school. These circumstances relate, on the one hand, to 
the high expectations for the school as held by society and, on the other 
_hand, to the £^acity of the sch :)1 to educate pupils who are both 
culturally and racially different and differently disadvantaged from the 
poor pupils of the past whom the school seemed to have served well. 
No longer can society and school rely on the circumstances of earlier 
times_when^upils dropping out of school could easily enter an eager 
and receptive jobmarketror when high levels of.pupilmptivation and 
of community and family support enabled pupils to bridge thTdiffer- 
(ence between their circumstances and backgrounds and those of the 
school. The issue is not whether or not the school is at fault today, or 
even whoever else is at fault. Instead, these changing realities simply 
, help to explain why public faith in the American school has ebbed. 
There are other lectors thai must be taken into account regarding 
the answer to the question that I raised earlier about the mission of the 
school today and in the future. Some of these factors are already visible 
and powerful. Clearly, one of them is the hand of government— district, 
state, and federal — which is determining more strongly than ever before 
hb;v the American school addresses the question. Certainly, the wave 
of state and fe^deral court decisions about a variety cf human and civil 
rights issues has dramatically affected hovv the question can be an- 
swered. Further, the extent of financial and policy dependence of the 
school on the state and federal governments, for better or worse, is a fact 
of life. But then it is also a fact of life for most public service agencies 
in any local community, and no doubt it will continue for some time to 
come. s . 

Another factor today can be seen and heard in the debates and 
commentary and in the activities that focus on^ the objectives of the 
school. Such talk and activity are not novel, but much of today's ap* 
proach may be. In past years, changing the objectives of tb.e school often 
meant adding to thf;m. That luxury does not seem to be present any 
longer. There are string moves today to change educational objectives, 
noj^only by adding bbt also by subtracting cr contracting.,Some persons, 
want the^inerican school to relate more closely fo the jobs to be filled 
by the American labor force. Others want the objectives 'to be less 
related to vocations and jobs and more related to intellectual develop* 
ment. Stil^others want education to be more individiialized or more 
closely tailored to the nee3s of the students, whether they are handi- 
capped, disadvantaged, gifted, or average. Any observer of the.Ameri 
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can school toda/ could easily add other examples. The point is that it 
is in the debates about the objectives for the American school that one 
may find the seeds of answers to the central question that I raised earlier 

As suggested earlier, government's role in public education, espe- 
cially at the federal and state levels in recent years, cannot help but 
affect how the mission of the school is to be determined. Certainly, the 
"how." has already been greatly influenced, particularly through the' 
courts and the federal government, over the past 25 or so Vears;'laws 
and programs mandate more equality and equity as necessary conditions 
for schooling if a school is to be public in its nature and in its support. 

Government at all levels also determines the amount of resources 
available for public education, at least as far as financial resources are 
concerned. With today's economic realities and with those projected for 
the future, It is clear that such resources will be limited. Further, most, 
funding at the federal and state levels will continue to be appropriated 
largely to assure equality and equity in the schools because those are the 
principles that undergird such appropriations. 

How this situation has affected and will further affect the public's 
faith in thfe American school is open to speculation. Most observers 
would agree that (Air public education system today is more equitable 
• than in the past, that if provides more access, and more equal access at 
that, and that it is more sensitive to individual rights. The debates occur 
\^hen issues of educational objectives and the quality of the schooling 
proposed to deal with them are raised. 

NowJiere are these issues of purpose and quality more visible and 
audible than in some of the school-based movements that are currently 
marching under various banners labeled as "back-to-basics," "funda- 
mentals for learning," "essential skills," "basic competencies," "human- 
istic education," "education for the future," and others. While no two 
movements are the same, each represents an attempt to define and order 
more, clearly and sharply the mission of the school. Often proponents 
of one or. another of these^ovements demand that the school return 
to the kind of purpose their banner implies; they seem to be saying that 
the school is presently not serving this purpose, that it is doing more 
than it §hould be, and that much of the "more" is less' important and 
should be eliminated. On the other hand, others declare that the school 
has never left the mission that these forces 4em^ind, implying that the 
problem is more one of emphasis than one requiring change or elimina- 
tion. 

Regardless of these two views and others like them, the public 
seeks clarity. It wants to know what the school can do best in response 
to the demands placed on it, it wants to know what the school can be 
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certain to deliver that no other institution can. The public's faith, or lack 
of fihh, in the school and the level of that faith will be shaped by thfe 
resolution of concerns of this nature. • ^ 

/ In determining what the role of the school should be, I would 
remind us of the central question that I cited earli'ir. In it, three broad 
objectives emerge about which, I beKeve, there is general agreement: (1) 
literacy and individual growth, (2) participation in the commerce of the 
nation and the world, and (3) effective participation in the governance 
of the American democracy. Each is as traditional as it.is contemporary 
or 'futuristic. But, alas, each is general and broad. And it is in the further 
definition of each wherein lies not only the controversy but also the 
challenge and the opportunity for the people to decide democratically 
.and with wisdom and common sense what each of these objectives ' 
^shbuld encompass. 

Time and ipace do not permit more than a brief comment on each 
of these three objectives. It is my contentipn, however, that the record 
of p€rf6rmance of the school with respect to each is not simi^r, and, in 
fact, for one of them, it has been well below what it will need to be in - 
Jhe future. I^refer to the third of these objectives: education for effective 
•participation in the governance of ^ the American democracy. Further, 
when this one objective is compared to the othei* two, it has received 
less attention and; as a re^lt, less solid thinking, discussion, ^nd effort. 

This is not to, say that all is well with rci.f '»<:t to the two Other 
objectiveS>4rtefa?y 4nd individual growth, and participation in the 
workplace. That is hardly the case for either of them. Still, the public 
and the schools seem^more comfortable and, in some ways, better able 
. to deal with th6se two objectives than with the third — civic competence 
' ' and citizen participation. 

In the c^rea of literacy and individual growth, there is first the matter 
of nurturing the innate skills, abilities, and personal interests of the 
, individual. Few would quarrel* with the development of bagic skills and 
. literacy in thinki:\g, reading, writing, computation, aesthetics, the^arts, 
^. and the sciences. We need to have our individual potentials along these 
lines tapped and nurtured simply to prepare us to live in and be part of 
a society. VVe also each need to be exposed-r-early and well— to -a wide 
variety of subjects so ihat v^e can appi/ our learned literacies to the 
choices* we make about whatMnterests us over, the course of our lives. 
Later in the process, the.school should.funher nurture and add knowl-- 
.edge about those interests that we select. 1 hroughout all of schooling, 
we need to bear in mind that in this instance the goal is to develop 
individual literacy amd basic competence, and to enhance life, individu- 
ally- and collectively. 
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„ * The second objective — participation in the commerce^f the nation 

and the world— refies substantially on the basic skills and literacies 
noted above, and, as a result, many of th^m need to be developed ^ni 
honed in useful and practicapways. We also need to add to them 
knowledge and attitudes about working in general and about kinds of 
work in particular. And, somehow, b\it not of itself or within itself, the 
, school has to Jielp students experience work before each of them com- 
mits Wmself or her«<?lf to the marketplace. 

Obviously; th\. above treatment of these two objectives for the 
school is altogether too brief and certainly subject to all kinds 6f ques- 
~ tions. Suffice it to say that, to my way of thinking, each, at least in the 

general sense, is a prfmary and fundamental purpose for the "school. I 
will say no more about either because I want to attend to the third, and 
^equall^ primary, objective of education — effective participation in the 
governance of the American democracy. 

This objective is part and parcel of American life and,' therefore, of 
the American school. The very functioning of our nation required an 
educated and participating ditizenry. Our society could not long con- 
tinue to be what it intends to be if its-schools did not have civic compe- 
tence and citizen participation among its primary objectives. Simply to 
educate and train interested and competent persons ajjdworkers is not 
* sufficient for a democracy such as ours. 

It could be argued that this objective is alive and well and alreafly 
strongly in^place in the American school. A look at the school program" 
attests to its presence. The American school has curriculums under 
various labels designed to meet this objective: civics, citizenship educa- 
tion, law-related education, and social studies, to name a few. In addi- 
tion, the American school prides itself on internal activities — e.g., stu- 
dent government; student newsletters; procedures that allow the 
participation of parents, teachers, students, and others in its affairs — 
*that give expression to citizen participation in .the democrati€r^©ciety. 

^ My major concern is not that any or all of these curriculums and 

activities are necessarily good or bad, adequate or not. Rather, my 
concern arises for othex reasons. First, today in almost all of our com- 
munities, in most of our states, and also at the national level, there are 
concerted efforts to improve the American school. That is as it should 
be. However, most of these efforts are aimed primarily at one or both 
of the other objectives I cited earlier. All of us are concerned about the 
school's performance in relation to basic education and about its capac- 
ity to prepare students for work. Still, in our zeal to improve the school 
along these lines, we often overlook the third and equally important 
mission of civic competence^aftid citizen participation. 



No matter what the objective of our efforts to improve the school 
— fo undergird the development of the "basic" skills, to develop a 
student's capacity to think, to nurture a student's interests, to help a 
student find and fill a job, or to broaden a student's career opportunities 
— we cannot lose sight of the fact that our society expects and" needs 
each person to be a participating citizen in the democracy. We cannot 
allovv thit n"ii&5ion to take second place or, worse, to be ignored, even 
if benignly. ..^ 

Ours is a nation of laws — laws that give to each of us rights and, 
consequently, individual and collective responsibilities to assure that 
our rights and those of others will be maintained. The nurturing of the 
self and the preparing of the worker dp not necessarily produce an 
informed and participating citizen. At the very least, we need to under- 
stand that along with the skills and literacies necessary for one to know, 
to think, to create, aijd to work are those necessary for one to participate 
effectively in the governance of society. * - 

This mission takes on more importance as onejooks at the present 
and to the future of American society. Our society has become diverse 
and complex, afhd it will only become more so. For example, our systems 
* of communication and information bring us more knowledge about 
mof e matters more rapidly and vividly than ever before, and so they will 
in^he future. Events, issues, knowledge, and views are communicated 
to each of us in overwhelming quantity and diversity, vyhether we are 
, prepared to deal with them or- not. Ih the same fashion and conversely, 
* these same communicatiorTand Information service mold opinions and 
attitudes almost as if the public has already so decided. It is not such 
- an overstatement to claim that in the jFuture the hallmark of participa- 
tory democracy in America— the tqwn rtteeting— will not be a meeting 
of the citizens at large but rather:a meeting of a small number of 
pollsters-and media agencies acting, if you will,'as a surrogate for the 
public anjl without its's*anction. 

Thb increased pluralism of our society is easily seen today, espe- 
cially in and around schook. More than ever, perhaps, various special 
^ interest groups are making their vieW^^needs, and demands known, and 
are-seeking to have them met by the schodl. For good and often histori- 
cal reasons, miny of these groups have reason to doubt the school's 
willingness and capacity to meet these needs. 'As a result, their demands 
are made in ways that make compromise with other and equally jus- 
tified demands and needs difficult. But the essence of democracy, in part 
at least, is effective compromise — the greatest -good for ^the greatest 
numbelfj^short of a tyranny of the majority. We rely heavily on our 
judicial system as a safeguard against such a tyranny. Still, Jthe judiciary 
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cannot and should not resolve all conflicts. Resolving such matters in 
the school and in society at large calls for an informed citizenry skilled 
in participatory governance. Indeed, the strength of the democracy we 
seek rests, to a substantial degree, on the capacity and ability of each 
citizen to understajid the issues of the present and the future, and to 
participate effectively with fellow citizens to resolve these issues. In that 
way, the decisions reached apd the civic harmony achieved will be of 
and by the people, and for them as well. 

If our citizens do not receive the training and knowledge necessary, 
and if they subsequently do not become actively involved in our democ- 
racy, governance could increasingly become the sole responsibility of 
those representatives we elect and appoint to our legislative and execu- 
tive bodies— but without the foundation of the citizenry at large. Repre- 
sentative democracy, as we want it to be, calls for participating citizens, 
not simply for voters who elect others. In fact, the very keystone of our' 
democracy k the individual citizen who is capable of participating in the 
decisions- that govern each and all. 

If future projections are anywhere near accurate, American citizens 
will need' to be all the more knowledgeable and active in government 
at all levels if we expect 'to hold fast to the democratic principles that 
undergird our nation, our states, and our communities. As our lives 
become more complex and more interrelated, all.of us will need to know 
and to think more about civic responsi)>ility, and to become more active 
in ouj civic life so that better decisjcfns ^re made to guide the course of 
our individual lives and that of our society. If we do not, we stand the 
chance of having our future determined for us, and not by and with us 
—a sad fate for a people who have chosen to have a society such as ours. 

In short, our society demands that its people— each and every one 
of us— strengthen and not weaken democracy. To do so, our society 
expects and should demand that its schools educate and nurture its 
young in such ways that each of them will be prepared and committed 
to participate actively in its affairs of government and of law. If we are 
free and if we wish to remain so, each of us must be competent to 
participate equally and effectively as citizens. To my way of thinking, 
there is no more noble or challenging mission for the American school 
now, and for as long as this nation exists, than that of preparing its 
students to participate competently in the American democracy Indeed, 
the very existence of our society as we want it to be depends, in large 
measure, on the American school's fulfilling this mission successfully 
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TEACHERS AND 
STUDENTS OF THE 80 's 

' It is one thing for a teacher to be elderly; it is quite another for a 

teacher to be obsolete, since the most powerful obsolescence comes 

from within, not from without. 

. But education is more than teachers — and the death of old 
institutions will bring many changes to other areas as vyell. Emphasis 
^ will shift, for example, from the group to the individual. M\\k can 
be homogenized, but not children. We cannot pour 20 
eight-year-olds into a classroom and expect them all to do the same 
thing or, more important, want to do the same thing. 

Ole Sand 
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CHAPTER 3 



Students and Student Prototypes of the 80'c^ 

Lois V. Edinger 



^Another article on students? The literature is replete with discus- 
sions of students, of how to identify and meet their needs, interests, and 
abilities. We already have more knowledge about students than we use. 
And why students of the 80's? Will they be so different from students 
' -of the past? Will there be a new breed of students in the 80's? 

Student populations have been given labels in recent decades: the 
Quiet Generation of the 50's; the Protest (or Turbulent) Generation of 
the 60's; the ''Relevancy" Generation of the 70's. If there is a new breed 
of students in the SO's, what will the label be? 

As the decade of the 70's drew to a close, we saw the unrest and 
questioning of the earlier years resulting, more often than not, in van- 
dalism, violence, and absenteeism. Finding appropriate solutions to con- 
tinuing problems will require substantial energy and effort in the 80's. 
Simply applying more of the same treatment to the students who are 
opting out in those ways is not a solution. 

Another condition that will make things different for students in 
the e^O's is that there will be fewer of them. On the one hand, this may 
be an advantage for those who are in the public schools. On the other 
hand, it may not if the public continues its flirtation with alternative 
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nonpublic schools. Resources may be decreased, thereby redfeing oi 
eliminating needed programs in the public schools. 

While it is important to consider the conditions set forth above in 
discussing students in the 80's, there is, I belWe, a far more significant 
consideration: the increasing demands on the school to deal with stu- 
dents as certain targeted populations. We have always done some of this 
in the schools, haven't we? We speak so glibly of below average, slow, 
average, above average, and accelerated groups of students that we are 
almost persuaded that these are absolutes. 

In such a labeling process, schools are increasingly forced to give 
attention to both ends of the continuum. There is a tendency to over- 
look the great number of students whose only lament might be that they 
are "average" or "normal," or that, as some would say, they fit the 
organizational prototype. They' play by the rules of the.school, do their 
work (most of the time), don't get into serious trouble, have none of the 
"mandated special needs" to be met in the school program, and may ^ 
even still give credence to (he American dream that if you go to school 
and get an education, you can move up the social ladder and/or be a 
"better" person. They tend to conform to bureaucratic expectations and, 
hence, are seen as nondeviant. A typical bureaucrat, therefore, assumes 
that their needs are being met through the school organization. 

A more useful typology than that given above has been utilized in 
the recent Carnegie Foundation report Giving Youth a Better Chance: Options 
foi Education, Work, and Service, In that report, the following groups are 
identified: 

1. The Advantaged: young persons who are from families in the top 
two-thirds of the income range and who finish high school. 

2. The Financially Disadvantaged: young persons in the bottom one- 
third of the income range who finish high^school but who, in 
doing so, may impose a financial hardship on their families and 
whose attendance in college does impose such a hardship. 

3. The Socially Deprived: young persons who do not finish high school 
for reasons of social circumstances (family and community dep- 
rivations and social prejudices). 

4. The Personally Deprived: young persons who do not finish high 
school for reasons of personal circumstances (mental, physical, 
or psychological disabilities). 

5. The Opt-outs: young persons who do not^choose to participate in 
the established educational or academic institutions of society 
for reasons of personal choice or philosophical orientation.^ 
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Such a typology is quite to my liking as we move into the 80's 
because I Believe it allows for flexibility in dealing with individuals and 
their needs; however, I think it may be difficult for the schools to utilize 
fully this typology in dealing with students. I say this because we are 
now operating under certain mandates that have been established by 
courts and/or legislative bodies or that have heen imposed by certain 
pressure groups within society — mandates that force the schools to deal 
with students in quite a different fashion. 

One-oLthe certainties of the 80's is that schools will be required to 
deal with bu eaucratically imposed 'programs designed to give man- 
dated special reatment f:o targeted groups in, the school. In no way do 
I mean to imp'y that the groups so targeted are not deserving of special 
treatment. The question is simply this: Can schools do all that is de- 
manded of thenri and meet the needs of untargeted populations? 

Neither is th^ statement above intended to be unduly critical of 
schools. The school as an organization responds the way any organiza- 
tion responds; it deals with prototypes, not individuals. Can the organi- 
zation respond effectively to so many mandated programs, none of 
which fits the traditional prototype program? 

Now, having raised the issue of mandated special treatment for 
groups of students, it is necessary to identify such groups. These groups 
fall under two broad categories: 

,1. ,Groups(of students singled out for mandated special treatment 
by court action and/or legislation. 

2. droups of students who,. because of growing numbers, are apt 
to attract strong pressure groups advocating special treatment. 
Such advocacy may lead to mandated action, but even without 
that, the increasing pressure within a community or state will 
force the schools to respond. 

In the space of this essay, one can deal with only a few examples 
under each category. We are familiar with programs already under way 
for students who fall into the first of these categories. Specific treatment 
within educational institutions for handicapped persons has been man- 
dated. Schools are required under the law to provide programs for 
persons who exhibit any of the nine handicapping conditions identified 
in the law: (1) deaf, (2) hard of hearing, (3) mentally retarded, (4) 
orthopedically impaired, (5) other health impaired, (6) seriously emo- 
tionally disturbed, (7) specific learning disability, (8) speech impaired, 
and (9) visually handicapped. 

Approximately 12 percent of the population in the United States 
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between the ages of 3 and 21 have a handicap as defined under the law. 
It is estimated that approximately 8 million handicapped young persons 
had been generally neglected in the formal educational setting prior to 
the passage of PL 94-142, The Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act. It is not difficult to see the reason for mandated special treatment 
under these circumstances. 

Students with handicapping conditions will continue to receive 
special treatment in the 80's. The major concerns of the schools will be 
to provide even more appropriate individualized programs with contin- 
uous progress reporting and to find appropriate ways of meeting compe- 
tency test requirements for these youngesters. It can hardly be educa- 
tionally sound to place handicapped students in regular classrooms and 
then fail them or deny them diplomas because of their failure on stand- 
ardized competency tests when they have met the requirements of the 
individualized programs designed for them. 

The implications of educating this targeted group of students in 
regular classrooms are enormous. All educational personnel will need to 
have some understanding of these students and their special needs. 
Overcrowding must be eliminated and class size reduced to allow for the 
personal relationships needed; educational settings will need to be 
changed to allow for greater flexibility in learning environments. 
Whether these changes occ\ir or not, the fact that schools are mandated 
to provide for the handicapped will preoccupy the system, either in the 
doing of it or in the attempt to show that the requirements of the law 
are being met. 

While a good many people have some knowledge of the legislation 
requiring programs for the handicapped in regular classrooms, not so 
many are aware of a Supreme Court decision [Lau v. Nichols 414 U.S. 563 
(1974)] that requires schools to provide bilingual-bicultural education. 
This is another example of mandated treatment of students that will 
continue in the 80's. While the number of handicapped persons will 
probably not increase substantially over projections given, the number 
of non-English-speaking students is already increasing rapidly. For ex- 
ample, the number of Hispanic Americans is growing^morerapidly than 
any other major segmer^t of population iiTtfieTJnited States. It is es- 
timated that this group is becoming the largest minority in the country; 
target dates for when it will pass blacks as the largest minority range 
from 1982 to 2000. As of March 1978, official census figures listed 24.8 
million blacks and 12.0 million Hispanic Americans.^ However, the 
National Council of La Raza estimates the number at 16 million, and this 
does not include undocumented aliens and over 3 million residents of 
Puerto Rico.^ No longer are Hispanic Americans concentrated along the 




Southwest border and in Miami and New York City, 18 slates,* including 
states along the easter^i coast, have large concentrations of Hispanic 
>:Aericans. , ^ ' 

We can expect the number of Hispanic Americans to continue to 
grow because'many of them are young and, therefore, of child-bearing 
agr„ and because immigration from Latin America to the United States 
results in annual increases of over 100,000. Certain educational concerns 
are apparent from a 1976 HEW study (Survey of Income and Education), The 
"study found that persons with Spanish language backgrounds in grades 
5-12 were about twice as likely to be two or more grades below the 
grade level expected for their ages than were those with English-speak- 
ing backgrounds. Another finding from the study was that those with 
Spanish language backgrounds dropped out at a higher rate (45 percent) 
than the aggregate of other language minorities (30 percent).^ 

While Hispanic Americans will make up the largest group of non- 
English-speaking students, there will be many other students who can 
aptly be termed children of the "new immigrants." These new immi- 
grants are primarily refugees Approximately 14,000 refugees arrive in 
this country each month or about 200,000 a year, and most of these are 
from Indochina, While these refugees will not be found in all the 
schools over the nation, the numbers are fairly well dispersed in certain 
regions. It has been estimated by some demographers that immigration 
— legal and illegal — accounts for one- half of the present population 
growth in the United States. This fact has tremendous implicat ions for 
schools of the 80's as they attempt to deal with students under court- 
mandated bilingual-bicultural programs. What happens if all groups 
want to maintain their ethnic identities? Further, how does an organiza- 
tion such as the school meet the needs of nonconformers to the system 
— in this case, these new immigrants are nonconformers in the sense 
that they have their own language and may be permitted to use it in the 
system for which conformity is to speak English? 

Special treatment has been mandated fcr other groups of students 
such a; the disadvantaged (under certain titles of ESEA) and groupj5_oL 
students who are being bused under court-ordered programs. Schools 
will continue to meet the mandates for special treatment for these, 
groups of students as well as for those discussed above. 

The second broad category of students who will receive special 
treatment in the schools of the 80's are those whose numbers will grov.- 
because of the pervasiveness of a particular problem and who are apt 
to attract a following that will demand that the f -hools mount cam- 
paigns or programs to deal with their needs. > 

An example of students falling into this category are those from the 
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single-parent family. Concern for this group of students can be seen in 
the number of conferences already being held to deal with the question 
of single-parent families and what schools can do to meet needs of the 
youngsters who share this characteristic. There are over 6 million single- 
parent families today in our country, involving over 11 million children, 
most of them in school. In the last decade, the divorce rate doubled ..In 
1978 over 1 million marriages ended in divorce, affecting approximately 
1 million children. Children affected by divorce are more likely to be in 
the 5; to 12-year-old age group than in any other. 

The single-parent family is a viable unit with which the school 
must deal in the 80's. Current statistics from the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Marriage and Family Statistics Branch, show that approxi- 
mately 67 percent of these single parents are separated or divorced; 13 
percent are widowed; and 16 percent have never been marrier* Approxi- 
mately 4 percent have been temporarily separated.^ Betve. I960 and 
1970, single-parent families with children grew by 40 percent, while^all 
families with children grew by 12 percent. Between 1970 and 1978, 
single-parent families grew by over 50 percent, while all families with 
children grew by only 5 percent. It is obvious that there has been a 
disproportionate growth in single-parent families. The proportion of 
children under 18 years of age living with one parent doubled between 
1960 (9 percent) and 1978 (19 percent). The number of children living 
with never-married mothers jumped from 4 percent in 1970 to 14 per- 
cent in 1978. 

Using 1960 as a base year, and projecting to 1990, the proportion 
of children under 18 years of age living with one parent at any given 
time will come close to tripling — from 9 percent in 1960 to 25 percent 
in 1990.^The sheer numbers of youngsters falling in this group, plus the 
obvious implication for schools, will virtually assure that this group of 
youngsters will reroive special treatment in the 80's. 

From studies already made in schools, the following conditions 
have been noted:^ 

1. School achievement drops off for a time for youngsters who 
experience the loss of a parent. 

2. There is a need for counseling and stability. 

3. The parent needs a different time frame for conferences; they 
may need help also. 

In one survey, teachers noted that two-thirds of all youngsters 
showed some notable ch^ge in school following their parents' 
separation — the most notable in achievement. 
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5. For about one-half of these students, teachers reported a high 
level of anxiety; nearly one-fourth of the children had difficulty 
concentrating on school work. 

6. Sadness or depression wa^ noted in one-fifth of the students. 

7. After one year ibost of the students appeared to have learned to 
cope. 

Since the number of single-parent families is projected to increase, 
the youngsters from these families will be targeted to receive special 
treatment in the 80's, 

Another ^oup of students who' will be targeted for special treat- 
ment in the 80's*is comprised of those who face significant problems 
" with-whieh they need help. One need only to consider the statistics on 
drug abuse, alcohol abuse, unwanted pregnancy, suicide, violence, and 
unemployment to know something of the problems causing student 
stress. Whether these problems will be any more pronounced in the 80's 
' than they were ip the 70's remains tg be scv^n— that the schools will be 
, _^under pressure to help this varied group of students is a certainty/ 
There is, however, some reasonable doubt as to the efficacy of 
asking the schools to undertake this task in isolation from other social 
agencies. A very real need in the 80's will be to find ways to put youth 
into meaningful contact with adults other than those in education, ' 
adults who can guic'e adolescents in the maturation process. Young 
people are too much isolated from their elders in society. Perhaps if we 
planned for the transition from youth to adulthood and from fhe school 
world to the work world, we could reduce some of the stress on stu- 
dents. Until and unless we do, the schools will come under increasing* 
^ pressure to deal with students facing the problems identixled earlier. 
Finally, I must refer to a group of students who do not fii into either 
of the previous categories — migrant children. Given the current* eco- 
nomic conditions, this group may well increase in.numbers. But they 
have ho mandated programs, and they are not likely to have a vocal or 
organized group to press their cause. They are too often seen as statis- 
tics, not as real people. As a result, they are almost always ignored. We 
have been told of their plight over the years since the NEA produced 
- the gripping documentary A Desk for Bittie over 20 years ago. Migrants 
may be Black/White, Indian, Mexican American, or Puerto Rican. They 
are generally illiterate, poor, lacking the cultural background to fit into 
the dominant culture, and often in poor health. Because* they follow 
work based on seasonal demands, they feave no permanent residence. 
• They are foun^ along three routes: (1) the southeastern states from 
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Florida northward through the east coast states, (2) southern California, 
north through the Pacific coast states, and (3) th€f main stream, north 
and west from Texas to the north central, mountain, and Pacific coast 
states. 

The children of the migrant workers could be the responsibility of 
schools in almost any of the states. The truth is, however, that they are 
generally no one's responsibility. Tneir educational experience lacks the 
continuity essential for academic growth. They rarely complete a school 
year, and nearly one-half never enter high school. They are a trouble- ' 
some factor in neat, precise recordkeeping, and the school has a difficult 
time dealing with the deviancy from traditional prototypes that they 
represent.^ 

' Perhaps we can find ways of meeting the needs of this group of 
students who have, at best, suffered from benign neglect all these years. 
There are some faint glimmers of hope for these students. The routes 
of migration are. known, and the students, once identified, could be 
looked for in certain schools at certain times during the year. A commu- 
nication system might be established from one school to the next by 
which the educational experience of these students could be given some 
continuity. True, the migrants do not fit the bureaucratic prototype for 
the schools. But must this mean that they will continue to be ignored 
in the educational process? 

I have suggested categories of students that the schools w|Jl be 
required to serve in the 80's The typology from the Carnegie Report* 
was suggested as a productive approach to student 'classification. Identi- 
fying groups of students and then developing prototype programs for 
them iG not new. The school does what any complex organization must^ 
do: it deals in prototype programs for prototype students. 

Certain questions can be raised about the process being used to 
identify targeted groups for special treatment. Is the practice of mandat- 
ing treatment through the courts or legislative bodies the most appropri- 
ate way of dealing with the educational needs of students? The hand- 
writing is on the wall; if the school does not design programs for 
students with special needs, the courts and legislatures will. A second 
question is this: How many prototype programs can the school effec- 



• tively implement simultaneously? j 

The problem is not with prototypes as such because we accept that 
this is a way of life for a complex organization; it is, rather, how' we 
arrive at the prototypes we implement. Do A'e begin with a model of 
treatment, or do we begin with the client (the student) and design the 
model of treatment? 

The tendency of any organization when prototypes are mandated 
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from outside the organization, or even when they are generated from 
' inside based on generalized truths, is tp tighten up on the individuals 
delivering the service. In terms of the school this means maintaining the 
idealized prototype program and controlling the teacher who delivers 
• the service. 

A more desirable approach would be to loosen the constraints on 
the professional person delivering the service. The paradox, which is 
difficult for the bureaucratic organization to accept, is that the more the 
organization loosens up on the professional (the teacher) delivering the 
service, the more likely it is that the professional can accommodate the 
mandated prototypes, while at the same time meeUngjodiyiduaLneeds 
by developing prototypes based on specific student needs. 

The teacher in the one-room school managed to do just that. No 
matter what idealized prototype the teacTier brought to the job, it did 
' . not takfe long for that teacher to realize that she/he had^to adapt that 
prototype to the characteristics of the students in that one room! Teach- 
. ers in the schools of the 80's must have the same freedom to design 
flexible, imaginative, individual learning environments. 
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Teacher Education for the 80,'s 

Cordell AffelJl 

j 

EstabUshing^teaching a^ a true profusion is not simply a desirable 
development; it is a necessary one. We nciust enhance the status of 
teaching as a career in order to attract and hold aeative, competent, 
dedicated personnel. 

Teachers are faced with critical, recurring problems^-and have little 
or no certainty that "they can solve them, What teachers arc^'taught in 
prcservice programs and what they are asked to do in a classroom seem 
to have, on the surface, little relationship one to the other. 

Although pressures will continue, and possibly inaease,ir t .aBO's 
to require teachers ^ perform as technicians, teacher cducatic i must 
raise the sights of teachers, permitting them to view teaching as more 
than a technical art. Teacher education must, of course, supply some 
basic survival skills; however, U must provide, in addition, a broad 
theoretical and philosophical base to allow teachers to do much more. 
Teacher education must focus more on educating a person who teaches 
than on training a teacher. » 

In this essay we will examine what teacher education should be in 
the 80's. Four components of teacher education will be discussed, as will 
the learning and teaching settings required. Thffc components are self- 
knowledge, general knowledge, instructional knowledge, and profes- 
sional knowledge. 



Those predispositions and assumptions that have shaped the 
teacher's personal understanding of the world constitute the focus of 
self'kncfwledge. Achieving such self-understanding calls for recognizing • 
hidden values. It encourages poking into one's personal history and 
examining societal, religious, familial, and educational experiences with 
a freshly observing eye. It demands uncovering prejudices, positive as 
well as negative. The purpose of the search for self-knowledge is to 
recognize the role that one's own personality plays in the teaching 
process. 

Self-knowledge incl ides understanding how the teacher-to-be was 
taught. What was assumed about knowing? About learning? About 
teaching? What did the teachers of this future teacher assume? Many 
people who enter teaching do so as a confirmation of an earlier experi- 
ence. They liked school, and, as a result, their ov^n sdiooling easily 
becomes the guide by which they formulate their eventual teaching 
style. One teaching mode dominates. Because a teacher tends to teach 
in the way in vyhich he or she was taught, receptivity to alternative 
approaches is stifled without the teacher's realizing that it has hap- 
pened. 

An emphasis on self-knowledge presumes the value of knowing 
what forces have shaped one's life. It does not presume greater value for 
some forces than for others. It militates against reflexive conservatism 
and favors diversity. It makes the teacher more receptive to accepting 
others from differing backgrounds. As an example, recognizing the rela- 
tionship betv\reen culture and personal behavior is the first step a teacher 
can make toward relating successfully to the student from the single- 
parent home, the poor but academically talented student, the student 
from a non-English-speaking home. The prejudice of parochialism must 
be allowed to atrophy. Self-knowledge is a means for dealing with the 
veiled persuaders of the past and a facilitator for harmonizing interper- 
sonal and intergroup dynamics. 

In teacher education, knowledge of self is achieved primarily 
through process-oriented activities rather than through product-ori- 
ented activities. Talking time should be provided, and simulated and 
on-site experiences, as opposed to traditional, campus-based experi- 
ences, should bd structured as a means of testing self in new situations. 

The component of general knowledge cculd be equated with tradi- 
.tional general education or liberal studies. This focus must precede the 
study of teaching per se because teaching requires knowing what to 
teach as well as how to teach. Teachers must acquire sufficient expertise 
in the content of instruction to lead, guide, and otherwise assist learners. 

Teachers of^he future will work in a multicultural, often bilingual, 
student world. General knowledge should include a broad foundation 



in Hterature, history, anthropology, and philosophy. An intercultural 
view should be encouraged by including Eastern as well as Western 
cultures. World history should be just that--world history. World litera- 
ture should be world literature. 

A solid theoretical base should be provided in science, psychology, 
and sociology. Concepts and generalizations from a discipline, rather 
than a maze of disparate facts and specifics, should be learned. Getting 
at the theoretical base of a discipline reveals its broad principles. How- 
ever, theoretical understanding should be pragmatically directed be- 
cause theory undergirds the teacher's ability to evaluate instructional 
strategies. Such an understanding strengthens the teacher's capacity to 
tie together instructional theory and instructional practice. 

Some will say that teacher training is far too theoretical now. It 
would be more correct to say that theory has been divorced from prac- 
tice and that both have suffered in the process. Methods courses have 
tried to grow "how-to" under glass. The business of fertilizing and 
weeding in the real-life world of students has been fenced off from 
attention. The result has been to produce technicians of limited capacity 
instead of practiced professionals. 

Teacher education has to do more than produce technicians. We 
anticipate a changing world for children; hence, teachers must He com- 
petent to deal with futures education. Gifted and talented students and^ 
academically and physically handicapped students will have increas- 
ingly complex learning expectations. Teacher education in the 80's must 
prepare teachers to understand the nature of knowledge and to utilize 
alternative ways of knowing. 

In meeting the particular needs of students, teachers must diagnose 
cognitive status and behavioral syndromes, and utilize those diagnoses 
in decision making. Teachers will be asked to give increased attention 
to the process of evaluation and to make reasonable applications of 
pedagogical research. 

Finally, the general knowledge component of teacher education 
should include a heavy emphasis on writing. Bluntly put, writing down 
one's thoughts demands developing some thoughts. Structure, logic, 
and clarity are all held to the light. Writing essays, summaries, and 
research papers provides opportunities for analysis or presentation, an 
esserttial element in later curricular planning. Expressing one's thoughts 
in writing requires clear thinking. The ability to ferret out knowledge 
calls for judgment and efficiency as well as being comfortable in the use 
of a resource center. 

Insiructioml knowledge, the sum of knowledge of how to teach, is the 
third component of ttjachor education. It calls for the persistent pursuit 
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of the relationship between scientific reasoning and pedagogical prac- 
Hce:Readin^boutteaching:will"noti)e enough. Practicing teaching will 
not enough. The two must be inextricably fused.- 

From the research, a body of knowledge about instruction musl he 
articulated^ Then the principles of teaching and learning so identified 
should be used in the instructional process. These "rules of practice" 
will prove their value by raising the predictability of outcome: "Given 
this set of conditions, thi? is what I can/cannot teach this student at this 
particular time." 

This aspect of teacher training has not been given enough attention 
^ in the past. It has been difficult to identify a particular set of principles 
that should form the basis of instruction in teacher training institutions, 
and, even when identified, they do not seem to have been tied to teacher 
behaviors and decision making. The lack of a universally accepted body 
of knowledge about teaching reinforces our dependence on self. Our 
work setting usually keeps us further isolated from each other. Collegi- 
ality has been avoided as a thief of time. But unless we collaborate in 
the establishment of a specific professional culture, we will continue to 
flounder in response to the demands of society. 

The focus of the instructional knowledge component should in- 
clude diagnosis and evaluation and related recordkeeping. Documenting 
decisions about students based pn evaluation of their development and 
performance will become increasingly important as public expectations 
for the schools grow. Learning to work with small computers is a must 
for teachers because individual educational programs will become a 
reality for students only if recordkeeping is kept manageable. 

Developmental psychology should be included in the focus on the 
instructional knowledge component, as should group dynamics. Eco- 
nomics demand that children continue to be dealt Vith in groups. 
Teachers can be effective only when they understand how groups func^ 
tion, what factors can affect their functioning, and what impact the 
teacher can have on group functioning. 

This component of teacher education should give increased atten- 
tion to speaking skills. Fluency, clarity, and adaptability should all be 
taught, as should elements of drama. 

Extensive field experience, exposing teachers-to-be to exemplary 
teaching, is necessary. School-based teachers should be adjunct fac- 
ulty of the teacher education institution from which the school 
accepts practicing teachers. The site-based education of the teachers- 
to-be should be as academically rigorou^as the campus-based activi- 
ties. Analysis and defense of instructional choices should be required 
practices. Routine, tactical, and strategic problem solving should not 
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be left to chance. The links between theory and practice should be 
systematically forged. 

Future teachers must develop the skills necessary (1) vO formulate 
realistic, individualized developmental objectives; (2) to create, select, 
and organize learning experiences; (3) to select appropriate instructional 
materials; and (4) to define the space, time, and human requirements of 
the class activities chosen. 

The fourth and final component, professional knowledge, should focus 
on relating instructional activities to the larger society. The social and 
political forces that have shaped American education should be exam- 
ined. Traditionally this material has been given a once-Qver-lightly in 
Introduction to Education or saved for those who take administration 
courses. Biit in the 80's teachers, as well as administrators, must consider 
questions such as the following: How is education financed? Has the 
method of financing changed? If it has, why? Or if it hasn't, why not? 
Who determines curricular content? Who jeally selects materials? Who 
becomes an educator? Who does not? What role do teacher organisa- 
tions play in shaping education? Teachers must also have a working 
knowledge of school law, particularly as it applies to students' rights, 
teachers' rights, and parents' rights. Teachers need to recognize the 
institutional constraints and expectations that are the backdrop against 
which instructional decisions are played out. 

Professional knowledge refers also to what teachers know about 
the history of teaching as an occupation. The revolution of professional- 
ization in teaching can best be understood by examining its history of 
semiprofessionalism. Self-selection has traditionally been the prime 
requisite for becoming a teacher. Society, acting through state govern- 
ments, has offset the limited incentives of ieaching by making access 
easy. Low-cost, dispersed, egalitarian training institutions have been 
created and nurtured. Tax funds have been more readily available to 
train teachers than to pay them higher salaries. 

Teaching has carried a greater subjective penalty for men than it 
has for women. When compared to the traditional female alternatives 
— secretary or nurse— the pay was acceptable, and women were able to 
keep teaching in addition to focusing on their own families. Therefore, 
psychic rewards were accepted instead of money. For males, teaching 
was a route to greater economic security and higher social status than 
that of their parents. Teaching was institutionalized as temporary em- 
ployment for men and as continuing employment for women. 

Our current work circumstances attract and hold many persons 
who like'd school as they found it, reinforcing a tendency to limited 
interest in instructional reform. Our academic preparation has brought 




little sense of shared trial. The course of study has not been notably 
demanding. Learn by doing. Take your trial by fire. If you get through 
the first year, you will probably be a successful teacher. The folk wis- 
dclm has told us that good teachers are bom, not made, 
-j professional pride, a sense of guild, is built ^nore through the pro- 
cc$s-t)f teacher education than through its content. Study groups, team 
teaching, and high academic standards are all means to the end. Leader- 
ship training should receive increase^ attention in the 80's. 

Converting teacher training to teacher educaHon is a big order; such 
% education cannot be provided in four years. A distinctive teaching de- 
gree, comparable to the L.L.B. or the M.D., should be established. The 
professional schools offering such a degree should function in tandem 
with community school systems, using the social influence of the work 
- place as a resource instead of avoiding it as a problem. In order to enter 
these profei-sional schools, students would be required to hold a Bache- 
lor of Arts^ degree and pass a highly selective entrance examination. 

Such a rigorous approach to teacher education will doubtless sig- 
nificantly reduce the number of available teachers. Clerical and instruc- 
tional aides will be Qeeded to assist teachers in reaching the many 
children for whose instruction they will be responsible. Teachers should 
constitule the curricular council of each school facility; instructing and 
offering instructional leadership are primary responsibilities of teachers. 

,The instruction of teachers should begin with self-knbwledge, 
move to general knowledge, then to instructional knowledge, and 
finally to professiona^l knowledge: Who am 1, and why do Ii^^nt to 
teach? What is the scope of what is known and know^ble about the 
world in which my students will be growing up? How do I teach my 
students to live in that world? What are the forces shaping the educa- 
tional system in which I will be working? This instruction should be 
provided by teacher education programs offered in site-based profes- 
sional schools to students who have completed a Bachelor of Arts degree 
and passed an entrance examination. 

Teacher education is at a critical point. We have the knowledge and 
experience to reform it. If teacher education is to make a difference in 
education in the 80's, we need to begin the task of restructuring the 
programs for preparing teachers to the end that we are educating a 
person who teaches rather than simply training a teacher. 
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CHAPTER 5 



The Teacher and the taught: 
Declining Student Populations and ■. 
the Effects of That Decline on 
Schools, Teaching, and the School Program ,^ 

c " Margaret Gill Hm 

"Declining/' "shrinking," "belt-tightening/' and "less" are words 
" that cire bringing anxiety and trauma into the hearts of educators who 
are engaged in an enterprise that for several decades has be^n described 
as "growing," "expandfng," and "more." The drastic change indicated 
by comparison of these two sets of adjectives confronts educators with 
a climate of constraint <ind suggests necessary but painful reductions in 
resources: students and dollars. 

Retrenchment lurks. Restrictions are inevitable. Either of these 
conjures up visions of personal limitations for teachers and administra* 
tors, and eventually for students unless bold and prompt actions are 
taken. These visions of restriction altd limitation spre<|d quickly to the 
learning climate, which is the total school environment. 

The outlook is somber when extrapolated from the discouraging 
fact alone that the birth rate in the United States reached a peak' of 4.3 
million in 1961 and then continued to decline steadily until it leveled 
at about 3.2 million in 1973. This fact and the resultant apprehensive, 
negative feelings are converging 'at the very time when critics of the 
schools have already slowed innovative programs because education 
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reforms have not lived up to the critics' expectations; in their view, 
society's problems remain unsolv J and, in fact, unimproved. 

Illustrative of this outlook is the fact that in 1980, for the first time, 
the American Association of School Administrators (AASA) listed pub- 
• lie confidence on its questionnaire regarding big problems. Public confi- 
dence was named a major problem by 52 percent of the respondents.^ 
Such a response heightens the concern for the negatives because the 
views people hold do help to shape the future and can become self- 
justifying;.and, if they are not self -just if yijig, they at least reinforce an 
innate desire for survival, a need for security, and, thus, a move to 
maintain the status quo. 

There is no way to predict the future accurately; regardless of 
futurists' claims. Even now when the student population is generally 
. declining, some geographical areas of the South and the Southwest arfe^ 
experiencing just the opposite— growth. Education's history is shaped 
just as much by intangibles, good or ba4> as by hard facts. There is no 
way to predict how the events of history, of which education is a part, 
will converge. No one can predict the working of the humiin mind, 
which will soon be revealed most vividly and forcefully in the persons 
and actions of the current education leaders. Factors external to ihe 
schools — ^as well as the internal factor now being considered, the num- 
ber of students-r-do not require a decline in dynamism and quality. 
What happens will be a matter of deliberate choice— the working of 
human minds. 

Education leaders are faced with a major decision: how to confront 
decline. Two options— one negative, the other imaginative — are availa- 
-ble. The negative leader will act as she/he did in the past when con- 
fronted with growth, by simply responding to the conditions of the 
times; this type of leader was concentrating on building buildings and 
hiring bodies for classrooms. Faced with the present opposite situation, 
this individual will simply focus on cunent conditions— i.e., reduced 
budgets, shrinking enrollments, and closing schools. In other words, this 
type of leader will administer the routine; she or he will manage sur- 
' vival, avoid disaster, drift, muddle througji, remain timid and react as 
demands surface, and possibly make overeager promises. 

By contrast, the imaginaHve leader will assume vigorous academic 
leadership and will not compromise academic integrity. This Uiider will 
cope aggressively, will make bold moves, and will not preside over the 
dismantling of a school system. She/he knows that plans must be made 
for a different future to meet the twenty-first century. She/he will seize 
the opportunity to make less better, to improve elementary and second- 
ary schooling. Stated simply, the imaginative leader will plan to cope, ^ 
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v/hich means to work with her or his colleagues to find reasonable 
solutions to whatever problems lie ahead. Energies will be turned to- 
ward guaranteeing the high quality of schooling that has long been 
talked about but too little demonstrated. Planning becomes crucial. It 
may be too late for some school districts and some states to undertake 
the long-range planning that has been done, for example, by New York 
and Minnesota; but lack of time is no excuse not to begin planning as 
far in advance as possible. 

. DECISION: Plan to Cope 
^ • Find Reasonable Solutions to Problems 

Cope with what? There will still be birfas, periods for these chil- 
dren to grow and develop, and someone to direct that development. 
Schools are not going to'change the number of potential students; all 
those Whawilt be in high school in the 1980's are already bom. There 
will be 

• JStudents, regardless of number 

• Teaching and learning. 

• Programs, sc i\ething to be learned. 

STUDENTS, REGARDLESS OF NUMBER 

Some are calling the expected enrollment decline a golden age for 
students who now can truly be the center of attention and can expect 
to be taught and advised very conscientiously. Students can be looked 
at and listened to as individuals with unique learning styles and needs. 
During the years in which the educational system was growing, teachers 
confronted with increasing numbers of students deplored the lack of 
time to concentrate on the individual learner. Given fewer students at 
all levels, the quality of Ufe in school can be analyzed, not deplored, and, 
one can hope, improved. 

In the first reports from "A Study of Schooling," directed by John 
Goodlad over a six- year pei. ^'i, several observations about student life 
in schools are made. Observations of data collectors and experiences 
recorded by students suggest that as the level of schooling increases, the 
academic self-concepts of students show a slight decline.^ This percep- 
tion of differences suggests that perhaps the actual experiences of stu- 
dents as they interact with teachers do indeed differ from elementary 
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to secondary schools. Why? What the implications for enhancing , 
academic self-concepts during this period of declining enrollments? 

In one high school referred to in the study, students agreed that 
"too many students at this school are allowed to graduate without 
learning very much."^ If a given faculty, taking a similar look at what 
is happening to its students, should find a comparable reaction, w^at 
steps should it^ake to improve schooling for the students? The idea is 
for each student, to find school worthwhile for her or him. 

During a 1979 survey high school students in eight counties of 
North Carolina were asked to choose from a list of problems those that 
they considered most serious in their schools. The results were com- 
pared with those of the 1977 and 1978 Gallup polls. The Gallup polls 
most consistently mentioned "lack of discipline," but students in the 
North Carolina schools surveyed identified "pupils who just don't 
care "^ Does this difference suggest that students are the most accurate 
in identifying problems in their schools? Does this also suggest that 
students should be involved in identifying the problems in order that 
they can subsequently be involved in solving the problems, and, thus, 
learn the skills of problem solving? Any number of studies of school- 
age groups reveal that students do not see themselves as involved in " 
meaningful decisions about their life in schools. How can students be 
involved in coping with^the problems of declining enrollments? 

The literature has long documented the fact tl^at the young are kept 
segregated as age groups: elementary, middle school or junior high, and 
senior high. The apparent basis for this segregation is tradition, rather 
than knowledge about students. For example, educators concerned with 
middle schools admit there are no agreed-upon, optimal age limits for 
the in-between group. 

When there are fewer K-12 students, energies should be directed 
to whatever sources of students are available outside the customary age 
groups. Why not open schools to all ages? There is no evidence that a 
10-year-old cannot learn Chinese, for example, with a 16-year-old; or 
that either or both of them cannot learn Chinese with a 60-year-old. 

.The schooUage population has been kept apart from the. outside 
world. Why can't interested adults ^jnroll in high school pr junior high 
school classes? Adults are volunteering to be aides, tutors, and guest 
lecturers, and to fill other teaching roles. Why not allow them to enroll 
in classes and assume the learner role where appropriate? Educators 
must examine age as now used as a major criterion for grouping learners. 

In Harbor Springs, Michigan, the secondary school library has be 2n 
turned into a center for senior citizens who will also have the use of ajl 
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the school facilities; they can mingle with students as teacher aides, 
guest speakers, or tutors, and enroll in classes. The teachers had in- 
service training on the aging, and the students had two weeks of study 
o£ aging, new content in their classes. Bob Doan, project director, said, 

. "We just can't afford the luxury of Fmgle-use facilities anymore. And 
these people have spent a life-time paying taxes."^ 

New information about the aging, new skills, and new relation- 

• ships resulting from a new mix of ages in the schools can iead to an 
imaginative way of coping with the needs of a community and its 
"schools when space becomes available. 
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TEACHING AND LEARNING 

As school staffs become older, their higher salaries make them more 
expensive; and the public sees them as more conservative and less 
resilient, less able to adjust to the present. Even if the public's percep- 
tion is incorrect, the teachers and administrators are farther removed 
from the age of their students, and they can be less dynamic, less 
enthusiastic, less motivated. Given current tenure and retirement poli- 
cies, even a stable community can bring in few new, young, enthusiastic 
teachers with vitality and fresh outlpoks, not to mention fresh ideas 
about teaching and teaching techniques. Without the addition of new 
blood, a faculty situation will often deteriorate. If retrenchment does 
become a reality, the new and the young faculty members will be 
hardest hit; and some of the most pron\:sing prospective teachers will 
be denied the* opportunity even to begin a teaching career. 

The AASA poll mentioned above listed school financing as the first 
major problem, followed by cost reduction; however, 52 percent of the 
respondents named as a major problem the dismissal of incompetent 
staff.^ Some faculty members may lose their fobs; but as the situation 
now exists, retrenchment will not be used to eliminate the weak. 
Teacher organizations will focus on security and strict adherence to 
seniority in dismissal cases, replacing their past focus on pay increases. 
Losses in real income can be expected for educators. 

An additional restraint surfaces when there are few chances for 
teachers to iidvance into consultant and administrative jobs. There will 
be fewer of these jobs; some of these positions will be eliminate?! by 
attrition and retirement, and the people who fill the -emaining positions 
are likely to stay put As opportunities for advancement lessen, stagna- 
tion sets in, accompanied by dissatipfaction and personal animosities. 
Here are the ingredients for a negative environment. 
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Imaginative leaders can arrange to retrain staff as needs arise, to 
reassign or redeploy, and to reallocate faculty time in exciting ways to 
accommodate strengths or to readjust for lack of depth in some subject 
matter areas. Adjacent school districts can share faculty if the number 
of students in each does not justify a full-time teacher for some particu- 
lar subject. These staffing changes offer promises of what can be done 
in an otherwise dismal situation. 

The situation will not be dismal if teachers seize the initiative to 
build on their strengths and to insist on maintaining, or in some cases 
setting, high standards for faculty performance. Teachers must demon- 
strate that they are capable of developing and maintaining the highest 
quality of teaching, and, furthermore, that they can continue to improve 
their teaching skills, regardless of their ages and years spent in teaching, 
and regardless of the change in the number of students to .be taught. 
How? By concentrating on improving instruction. How? By the study 
of teaching as a separate field of study such as educational psychology 
or educational sociology. , 

DECISION: To Study Teaching 

A large body of literature on teaching exists, but it is largely ignored 
in the lives of teachers. Once they leave campus classes where initial 
entry-level certification is obtained, few teachers devote time to teach- 
ing as a field of study. In pre-service teacher education programs, 
method courses are the chief offerings dealing w*ith teaching; in these 
courses emphasis for the most part is on specific techniques 4nd proce- 
dures. The novice cannot be expected to analyze and adjust ro all the 
Variables interacting and converging at a given time in a given class 
b^ause she/he is too prebccupied, and rightly so, with each day's plans, 
preparations, and paper-grading. 

Professional meetings and in-service days offer opportunities for 
teachers who are seeking new techniques or new materials to take back 
to their classroom to meet their immediate needs. Even though the 
exchanges among peers ahhe increasingly popular Teacher Centers are 
valuable, tliese do not constitute a deliberate, systematic, intensive 
study of teaching. 

Hc'v many teachers are familiar with the first Handbook of Research on 
Teaching (N.L. Gage, editor) published in 1963? Or the Second Handbook of 
Research on Teaching (M.W. Travers, editor) published in 1973? The same 
question can be'asked about The Language of (he Classroom (Arno Bellack 
and others) published iij 1966, or Ways of Teaching (Ronald T. Hyman), 
the first edition of which was published in 1970 and the second in 1974, 



or The Evaluation of Teaching, which Pi Lambda Theta published in 1967. 
These randomly mentioned titles suggest a type of literature that, can 
offer support for any teacher engaged in the daily direction of le'aming 
or in a regularized study of teaching. It is highly probable that such 
books as these have been used only in graduate courses, if indeed they 
have been used at all. 

Any faculty, serious about improving teaching should consider the 
benefits to be derived from organizing a course or a series of seminars 
for the consideration of leaching as a valid field of study, a field of stud> 
that promises immediate results in the form of new understandings and 
new ways of analyzing interactions in the classroom or, stated another 
wuy, promises improvement of teaching. .Someone will mention the 
time required for such study and state that teachers are busy. Teachers 
are human; teachers are individuals. Those who want to improve their 
skills will soon recognize that time devoted to self-examination and 
self-study of one's teaching will bring positive results. When the 
schools were growing, such study was desirable; now such efforts could 
determine a teacher's survival in a restrictive climate. ^ 

How man^eachers videotape to analyze their teaching? The nec- 
essary equipment is no^ easy to operate and inexpensive; yet, its use, 
however valuable, is hardly to be expected when one recalls the audio- 
visual vs. curriculum or the machine vs. instruction debates that far too 
iong dissipated educators' energies. In fact, with 'the exception of the 
copying machine which requires little preparation and offers instant 
results, teachers do little with the vast array of instructional equipment 
and materials readily available and advocated in all curriculum literature 
for decades. 

One report of lack of use can be cited from the Goodlad study 
referred to earlier. Student responses and observer reports agree that in 
English classes, media and materials associated with innovate . e teaching 
(such as films, tapes, slides, simulations, and records) receive minimal 
use. These materials were reported as not used by more than half of the 
students sampled in 13 high schools.^ This is only one recent exam|de; 
the literature has been filled with the same type of examples in other 
subjects since the days of teaching machines. Teachers may need to 
reexamine why such a very long road runs from availability of these 
instructional tools and the literature urging their use to their classrooms. 

At some point between elementary school and senior high school, 
there is a shift in teachers' supportiu^Jb^havior. Elementary teachers 
have been accused of overdoing praise to the point that some students 
and observers consider adjectives of praise such as "wonderful" and 
"good" and a nod of the head to be automatic responses and not evalua- 
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tive. Less tfeacher encouragement of students contimies to be Tound by 
observers of secondary classes. Can there be a signific^t relj^tionship 
between this kind of teacher behavior and the declining academic, self- 
concept as years of schooling increase? How does the perceived lack of 
support contribute to the feeling of some high school students that 
school is not i place where they are experiencing a good education? 
Examining this one aspect of teacher behavior does not require large 
expenditures of money or outside help; a tape recorder or a videotaping 
machine will easily^suffice, leaving the teacher free to examine her/his 
words and gestures when convenient. As a group, teachers' could'exam- 
ine their supportive behavior, or lack of it, and 4ecide i\ow this one, 
variable influences life in their classrooms. 

Recent surveys of how students are learning science are discourag- 
ing. The National Research Council (NRC) has found t|iat curriculums 
•using inquiry nriethods which were developed with federal funds in the 
1950's and 1960* s ar^ little used; students learning science now listen, 
read, and memorize. NRC has also found that many new teachers do not 
know that the inquiry-based materials exist, even though th^ "concept" 
courses are now available in textbooks?. Even if teachers are trained to 
use the inquiry approach, the current ecjucational climate does not favor 
learning by exploration; emphasis on accountability and competency 
testing favors simple objectives rather than the learning of concepts and 
relationships.* However, the AASA li$t of major problems shows that 
accountability, which was 8th in major problems in 1974-75, was 52nd 
in 1980, a drastic fall from prominence. Unfortunately, the critics' influ- 
ences are converging! 



PROGRAMS, SOMETHING TO BE LEARNED 

There is a need to document clearly the essentials that teachers are 
supposed to teach. The states' mandates should be examined 
thoroughly to make sure that current lists of requirements are correct. 
Documenting essentials does not have to lead to a "back to the 3 R's" 
argument if teachers and administrators seize the lead in explaining 
clearly what it is that they are trying to accomplish and why. Fads come 
and go regularly. We have vacillated from emphasis on liberal arts to 
vocational to career education, with the affective and the humane mov- 
ing in and out with these swings. At present there is no common, 
comprehensive, widely accepted statement of goals of education. 

In attempts to placate societal demands whenever they surface, 
educators have at times ignored their own best knowledge, judgment. 



and professional convictions about what general education should be. In 
exchange they have been charged with stifling ihe intellectual and with 
graduating students who cannot read or spell. 

In attempting to react to society's problems, the schools have taken 
on too much. School personnel do not have the training, the skills, or 
the time to take care of such serious problems as economic deprivation, 
family instability, drug rehabilitation, or serious emotional disturb- 
ances. Other institution^.in society are better equipped, and eve*i have 
mandates, to work in these problem areas. A period of restriction must 
not be viewed as an opportunity to overload the schools with responsi- , 
bility for the solution of these and other similar problems. The schools 
must admit that they have taken on too much and have promised results 
that never were attainable. This time of declining enrollments may be 
the opportune time to speak out against expectations for school services 
that are not clearly instructional because taxpayers are also in a limiting, 
restrictive mood and are not likely to finance enterprises that they see 
as inappropriate. If educators remain sensitive to the changes that are 
required to meet diverse student needs, and if they adhere to providing 
the essentials to meet these needs, the schools can do well what only 
the schools know how to do. 

Data from "A Studyx)f Schooling" show that teachers appear to be 
fairly well satisfied with the curriculum and what they do with It; they 
appear satisfied with their choices of content and teaching techniques, 
and are little influenced by state or district guidelines or consultants. 
Teachers see themselves in control of their teaching and are satisfied, 
with it. Students make few de(;isions about their school work, and their 
parents are not involved in curriculum decisions.^ 

Given the fact that teachers do make most of the classroom-level 
decisions, should a way be found to facilitate communication among all 
who share responsibility with the teachers for the school experiences of 
children and youth? Should administrators, consultants, and counselors 
who have such responsibility be involved in any curriculum decisions? 
How might parents' opinions enhance these decisions? Opening lines of 
communication could foster improvement of teaching and provide an 
avenue to publicize th'e high standards held by teachers. 

The prospect of small classes should lighten the hearts of teachers 
who have long been burdened with overly large classes. However, small 
classes can be viewe^l as^a luxury for high-salaried teachers with too- 
small workloads, ^dvanced classes at the high school level, already 
small, must not suffer. Small classes can certainly be justifie<l The^ 
literature has been calling for individualized instruction to a far greater 
extent than teachers have been providing it. Teachers can now tailor the 



curriculum to the needs of individual learners. Time will be available to 
plan, to devise learning activities and instructional materials, and to 
advise students. The results obtained when teachers work with small 

^ - ^ g^'oups and with individual students offer strong evidence of the value 

, of. time spent in individualizing instruction. 

Elementary teachers individualize more frequently than^do teach- 
ers in junior high school, and junior high school teachers have more 

^ ways of individualizing than do secondary teachers. Nongraded, multi- 
age grouping and continuous progress have been frequently used in 
elementary schools; ability grouping, tracking, and advance placement 
nave been used in high schools. 

. Grouping is the most common form of individualization. Teachers 
use their own judgment more than test scores in making decisions 
regarding classroom grouping and individualization. Veteran teachers 
were not taught the skills of individualizing and may not have devel- 
oped their own. Although recommendations to individualize exceed 
practice, the prospect of fewer students may encourage teachers to try 
individualizing, which is not in reality a new teaching tool, but will be 
a new tool for some. 

The specialized and technical services required for teaching may be 
provided by the state or by a county or regional office. When new bodies 
of knowledge become available in which teachers have not been trained, 
P{iblic education and higher education can work together in arranging 
necessary courses; in fact, there are untapped areas of instruction in 
-which the two levels of education can work together. 

DECISION: To Provide Essentials for Learning 



NEGATIVE VS. IMAGINATIVE 

Whole-hearted and whole-minded commitment from all educators 
is essential. Aiso mandatory is a relationship between a principal and 
her/his teachers that is more professional than American education has 
known in the past. One hopes that the principal has been the instruc- 
tional leader. In case she/he has not been perceived as that, she/he must 
becbrae the leader. The principal knows the total school best. The prin- 
cipal must have instructional leadership skills. If these skills are lacking, 
either the principal must be retrained, just as a'teacher may need to be 
retrained, or someone with the requisite skills must be put into the 
position. Each school staff must be, guided by the competence and 
convictions of a creative, imaginative leader. 
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Attention may be given to organizational structures that influence 
the learning environment and the curriculum With the coming of the 
corrputer, changing time and calendar structures is not difficult. The 
difficulty will be in convincing adults of the desirability of different 
working hours. Flexible scheduling of whatever arrangement desired 
can accommodate work/study students; for example, early morning, 
late afternoon, and early evening classes can be scheduled for students 
who hold regular jobs. Year-round schools which nobody ever really 
wanted can be put into operation if a community can benefit from that 
organization of the school year. Consortia of schools within a district 
or of districts can share resources: teachers, students, facilities, or in- 
structional materials. These arrangements, and many, many others yet* 
to be thought of can contribute to making less better. 

Never overlook the fact that organizational arrangements will not 
solve currfculum and instructional problems, coping with life in class- 
rooms will. If teachers learn to cope with children and youth as these 
children and youth are learning to cope with their daily problems, both 
groups will be prepared to face an uncertain futtfre. Daily interactions 
in classrooms are the major impact of schooling for students and teach- 
ers. 

Maybe the creativity of educators was dulled by the comfort of 
"more," "growing," "expanding." Maybe ingenuity was dulled by the 
complacency of size. It does not follow, however, that a school system 
must be dismantled because of a new and drastically different situation 
—i.e., fewer students and fewer dollars. Pay attention to the writers, and 
Xo one's own convictions, that say, "Seize the opportunity to improve 
the quality of life in schools, to set very high standards for professional 
commitment and for professional performance." THere will continue to 
be iOme !>tudents who will receive some kind of teaching, and there will be 
something to be learned. 

Among the animals on the earth, it has been said, that only man- 
kind can dream. Other species laugh, cry, love, rage, kill Humans alone 
!.ave the power to imagine tomorrow. Educators can envision tomorrow 
Educators can cope, they can find imaginative, reas9nable solutions to 
the problems arising fxom a declining student population They can 
imagine tomorrow. 
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CHAPTER '6 



Teacher Stress and Burnout 

Willard H. McGuire 
'To be burned out you once had to be on fire, " 

Thousands of sensitive, thoughtful, and dedicated teachers are 
leaving their profession because of burnout. ^ Burnout—caused by stress 
—threatens to reach epidemic proportions if it is not checked soon. 

Hans Selye, identified by many as the father of stress research, 
defines stress as the "nonspecific response of the body to any demand 
made on it/'^ When a stressful event occurs, the body rallies to protect 
itself from the effects of stress ?.nd tp adjust to the demand. It does this 
by producing chemicals in an effort to maintain bodily health and 
stability— and this works under most conditions. When the demands 
are excessive, however; the body exhausts its resources, adjustments are 
more difficult to make, and burnout occurs. 

Alfred M. Bloch, assistant clinical professor at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, describes teachers' stress symptoms as similar 
to those of "people who have suffered from combat neurosis" and of 
"survivors of war disasters."^ In short, they appear to have combat 
fatigue. Others have described teachers' stress symptoms as similar to 
those of upper-level executives and police. 

Is teacher stress and burnout a national problem? A few facts about 
events that cause teacher stress: 



• In 1974, 23 percent of college students said that they wanted to 
teach after graduation. In 1979, only 13 percent gave teaching as 
their occupational goal. ^ 

• The numberof assaults on teachers increased from 70,000 in 
1977-78 to over 110,000 in 1978-79— an increase of more than 
50 percent in one year! 

• In 1978-79, one-fourth of the nation's 2,1 million teachers suf- 
fered damage to or loss of personal property. 

• Job security was once a positive consideration for those who 
chose teaching as their life profession. Now thousands of teach- 
ers are without jobs and thousands more are threatened with 
layoffs. 

• During 1978-79, American school children committed 100 mur- 
ders, 12,000 armed robberies, 9,000 rapes, and thousands of ag- 
gravated assaults against teachers and others. They were respon- 
sible for 270,000 burglaries and vandalism estimated to cost 
taxpayers more than $600 million yearly.* 

The 1979 NEA Representative Assembly considered the situa- 
tion so serious that it adopted the following resolution on teacher 
stress: 

^ The National Education Association believes that the dy- 
namics of our society and increased public demands on educa- 
tion have produced adverse and stressful classroom and school 
conditions. These conditions have led to increased emotional 
and physical disabilities among teachers and other school per- 
sonnel. 

The Association urges its local affiliates, in cooperation with 
local school authorities, to develop stress management programs 
that will facilitate the recognition, prevention, and treatment of 
stress-related problems. 

The Association further urges that the harmful effects of stress 
on teachers and other school personnel be recognized, and it de- 
mands procedures that will ensure confidentiality and treatment 
v^ithout personal jeopardy. 

What is it in teachers' lives that causes them to be susceptible to 
stress as defined by Professor Selye? Is it a new phenomenon in the 
teaching profession? Are there alterations that can be made in the way 
schools are run that can ameliorate teacher stress? Where can and 
should those alterations be made?* 



THREE CAUSES OF STRESS 



There are, doubtless, hundreds of reasons why teacher stress is so 
much with us today. For one thing, we live in a world that is more 
anxious than ever before about its future. The nature of knowledge and 
the nature of those who are to be taught have changed, and adults with 
responsibilities for youth are unclear about how to help them. 

Three problem areas are worth exploring because improvements in 
these areas could do much to alleviate some root problems that contrib- 
ute to teacher stress. 

The Teacher's Preprofessional Education 

Recently 800 Oklahoma teachers were asked if their collegiate 
preparation provided the skills and information necessary to meet the 
challenges they found in the schools. Not one.hand was raised in that 
large audience; not one teacher's voice affirmed being properly trained 
for work in the classroom. Imagine the stress when a teacher discovers 
the difference between the expectations that result from college prepa- 
ration and the on-the-job realities. 

The almost two and one-half million teachers currently in U.S. 
classrooms have a combined pe'rsonal investment in their baccalaureate 
education of more than $100 billion. Teacher training institutions are as 
underfunded and as unduly criticized as are elementary and secondary 
schools. But It is tragic to consider that the billions of dollars teachers 
have paid out have provided for so little accountability from their 
preparation programs. Teachers have a right to professional education 
that relates to what will be expected- of them. , . 

At the same time there is a significant public outcry that teachers 
generally lack competence. What is the solution to this alleged condi- 
tion? Amazingly, many think it fs necessary to spend millions of 
dollars to verify candidates' readiness for certification using paper- 
and-pencil tests— tests that are racist in their effect, psychometrically 
incompetent, and, inapplicable to the work th^ prospective teachers 
will do. 

The answer does not lie in superficialities such as these tests. It lies 
in high-quality preparation programs: programs that are carefully and 
professionally conceived, carried out^ and evaluated; programs that 
draw theory and practice into closer proximity; programs that are ade- 
quately financed and continually modified according to the experiences 
of their graduates out there in the real worid of teaching. A well- 
prepared teacher experiences less stress. 
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The Reward System for Teachers 

While the ethic of most teachers is that old maxim "Meet the needs 
of your students/' the modus operandi of too many school systems is 
efficiency, positive public relations, and maintenance of the status quo. 
Thus, while a teacher — particularly a new one — seeks satisfaction in 
relationships with stiidents, in growth particular to the individual stu- 
dent, and in the creation 'and maintenance of an exciting learning envi- 
ronment, the school system rewards other kinds of behavior: punctual- 
ity, high scores on standardized tests that often are unrelated to the real 
needs of students, and a quiet, businesslike atmosphere. This reward 
system is out of sync with the major purposes of schooling, and the 
result for many teachers, particularly those who care deeply about the 
quality of schooling, is stress. 

To keep school today, teachers and principals are required to spend 
countless hours performing an extraordinary number of tasks unrelated 
in the long run to what youngsters need to be able to know and do. 
These range from supervising groups of students not engaged in their 
studies to completing all manner of forms. Teachers know, and research 
is now confirming, that the single most important factor in increased 
student achievement is time-on-task. Simply put, learning takes time. The 
more time students and teachers have to spend on the curriculum, the 
better the outcome. Teachers feel robbed when they are not permitted 
to be so engaged with their students — and the product is frustration that 
can end up as stress. 

Teachers also feel out of step with certain student behaviors and 
with the response of legal authorities and some parents to those behav- 
iors. It is true that some schools and communities have come up with 
creative solutions to help students who are not able to succeed in the 
regular classroom setting. Improved counseling services, "crisis rooms," 
parent involvement programs, and the like have helped these students 
to acquire the skills and attitudes necessary to participate in learning. 
These techniques also have helped free other students from the disturb- 
ing influences of the problem children. And they have made it possible 
for teachers to teach. 

In too many schools, though, teachers have to spend inordinate 
amounts of time dealing with the small minority of uncooperative, 
disruptive students. In that setting, no one wins. Since the system blames 
teachers for unruly classrooms and rewards them for quiet ones, teachers' 
efforts will continue to attempt to reduce disruptive student behavior 

* The conflict of role — policeperson/teacher — is a real producer of 
stress. Policing produces stross; teaching relieves stress. 



Esteem for the Teacher 

Teachers obviously live their personal lives in the same stressful 
society as nonteachers. However, they find themselves subject to a few 
differences. 

They are, for instance, required to have a license or certificate, the 
purpose of which is to attest to the holder's teaching skill. The granting 
of the license is a political act, the state's official endorsement of the 
teacher's competence. Theoretically, the state has nobody to blame but 
itself when a license is inappropriately issued. But teachers find their 
profession being blamed for the alleged deficiencies. 

How, then, 'should a teacher view public complaints by politicians 
and education managers and more demands for teacher accountability 
in areas controlled by nonteachers? All teachers should come .o under- 
stand that politicians and editorialists who complain about the quality 
of education should complain to themselves because apparently inade- 
quate practices continue unabated and unchanged. 

There may be a small percentage of America's teachers who do not 
have a good grasp of their subject matter, and there are a few who do 
but still are not good teachers. The vast majority, though, are more than 
adequate. How discouraging, how stressful it is for them to be barraged 
by headlines and magazine covers that proclaim their incompetence!, 

TOWARD GREATER PRODUCTIVITY 

It is clearly not in the best interest of students, parents, or the public 
school system to continue practices that are causing thousands of our 
teachers to experience job-related stress, burnout, and dropout. Schools 
need to become more satisfying places for teachers and learners. They 
need to be places in which teaching and learning are central, in which 
every action contributes to that central purpose, A number of steps 
toward a more desirable educational setting must be initiated. 

Improve Teacher Education 

As previously indicated, the nature of teacher preparation pro- 
grams must be altered so that they more nearly reflect the world of 
practice and so that they teach the potential teacher how to thrive 
rationally in that setting. A small first step in that direction is for 
colleges of education to appoint advisory panels of classroom teachers. 
These panels can help to keep the facuhy alert to conditions in the 
schools and to ensure that teacher education students are prepared to 
work in that world. 
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Consider Legislative Impact 

Legislators' intent to do good by mandating more and more pro- 
grams for teachers to implement must be tempered with concern for the 
cohtext in which instruction must take place, for an already overloaded 
school program, and for the staff development necessary to give teach- 
ers the skills they need to do the implementing. Public leaders at eVery 
level — federal, state, and local — must be oriented to the roles of teachers 
and must make decisions based on the practicalities of the classroom. 

Increase Teacher Decision Making 

The classroom responsibilities of teachers should be coupled with 
a corresponding degree of control. Teachers must have more to say 
about what, how, when, ahd with what resources they will teach in 
order to better meet the needs of their individual students. As John 
Goodlad reminds us, the best educational decisions are made at the level 
closest to the learner. 

Improve Administrative Support 

School administrations must make new efforts to provide a more 
supportive and secure school environment so that teachers can expend 
their energies teaching and students can spend their time learning. Every 
administrative action should be directed toward this central purpose of 
schooling — helping teachers teach and students learn; helping create a 
reality of education rather than just an appearance of order 

Decrease School Violence ^ 

National, state, and local education and government leaders and the 
public must bring massive efforts to bear on the eradication of violence 
and vandalism in the schools. Adequate monetary and human resources 
can help to alleviate this major threat to teaching and learning. Drastic 
reductions in class size, for example, will allow for more individualized 
instruction and for more extensive teacher counseling of students. Par- 
ents and organized community groups must give their support if schools 
are to be safe places fpr students ancj teachers. 

Raise the Priority of Education 

Public education must be given the financial priority necessary * 
make the fullest use of the nation's educational resources. Present fund* 
ing levels must be increased to provide for a teaching force large enough 
to eliminate overcrowded classrooms, to provide appropriate education 
for students with special needs, to encourage the gifts and talents of all 
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Students, to upgrade instructional materials, to allow teachers adequate 
preparation periods, and to offer teachers sabbaticals and other oppor- 
tunities to reflect on their work. 

Increase Public Awareness 

The public must be given better information about teachers' work. 
The schools are providing a service vital to the continued growth of our 
nation. Unfortunately, the media all too often are not helping citizens 
to understand and mak? wise judgments about these schools. There is 
much that is good, interesting, and newsworthy in lassrooms, and the 
press with its enormous skills could make a great contribution to the 
quality of life by' seeking out those situations and telling the public 
about them. 

Act on Short-Term Remedies 

Educators, school board members, and district administrators must 
together plan and implement procedures that will either prevent teacher 
stress and burnout before they occur or deal with them if they do occur. 
A growing number of programs are available for teachers experiencing 
work-related stress. Enlightened employment practices that benefit 
teachers and the school system are in place now in a few districts. Those 
on both sides of the bargaining table need to be aware of these options 
and use them in their agreements. 

Our students deserve and need competent teachers on fire with 
ideas, enthusiasm, and commitment. Too much of what goes on in 
schools is diminishing this passion. Those who care about the future 
lives of students should be concerned with improving the current lives 
of their teachers. 
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_PartIII 



THE SCHOOL PROGRAM: THE NATURE 
OF THE CURRICULUM FOR THE 80's 

... in the 30's during the heyday of progressive education, the child 
was the primary focus. In the 40's, when we were engaged in a great 
world war, the curriculum was society-centered. In the 50's and 60's 
the scholars were in the saddle, and^ the curriculuin^ was primarily 
subject- or discipline-centered. ... in the 70's, we [were] concerned 
with the total curriculum for all children. Hopefully [in] the 80's we 

will have a truly humanistic curriculum. 

Ask . . . your students about the sun. What will [they] tell you? It is 
93,000,000 miles from the earth, approximately 866,500 miles in 
diameter, with a surface rotation of about 25 days at the equator. If 
[they are] to live in the shadow of bigger and better bombs, perhaps 
[they] must be taught all these facts: Yet, it will always be the 
. larger purpose of education to lead [them] to appreciate the radiance 

of a sunset. ^ 

Ole Sand 
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CHAPTER 7 



The School Program: 
Curriculum and Teaching in the 80s 



John I. Goodlad 



In 1959, the National Education Association established the Project 
on the Instructional Program of the Public Schools and gave it a major 
task: Make thoughtful and creative recommendations to serve as a guide 
to the profession and the public in their combined efforts to study and 
improve the quality of the instructional program in the schools. Ole. 
Sand wrote the following in the preface of the three basic volumes 
commissioned by the Project: 

The facts of our twentieth century life— a rapidly changing society, 
a mounting store of knowledge, and new understandings about 
people and about learning — create some basic problems relating to 
the instructional program of the schools. There is no shortage of 
ideas about what these problems are and how they should be 
solved. There is, in fact, a constant babble of voices as millions of 
people with many and often conflicting ideas speak out about 
education.* 

The broad facts of twentieth century life remain, intensifying old 
problems and creating new ones. The babble of voices continues. And 
the need to find a guiding sense of directiofTfor the schools is as great 
as or greater than it was two decades ago. 



Several of the questions posed by the National Committee for the 
Project on Instruction, appointed to carry on the work of the Project, 
invite the development of a curriculum agenda for the 80's. One ques- 
tion in particular guides what follows: How can the instructional pro- 
gram of the schools be designed to develop the individual potentialities 
of all members of the school population within the framework of a 
society that values both unity and diversity? Unfortunately, this ques- 
tion has not been well attended to. It has not been the subjec^uof 
sustained dialogue at any level of the educational system — and o\r 
schools now show the signs of curricular neglect. 



OLD PROBLEMS IN NEW DRESS 

If preliminary findings from a small sample of carefully selected 
schools in "A Study of Schooling"^ are at all representative of more 
schools, then momentous curriculum development tasks beg for atten- 
tion. I use here, first, a cluster of data pertaining to the 13 senior high 
schools in our sample and, later, data from the 25 elementary and junior 
high schools — schools diverse in size, socioeconomic status and eth- 
nicity of students, rural/metropolitan location, and regional distribu- 
tion. 

Those developing the programs of the schools in our sample are 
apparently seeking to respond to diversity in their student populations. 
Curricular offerings are many and varied, appearing to be limited only 
by the size of teaching staffs. The curriculum Conant recommended in 
1959 for the comprehensive high school is, by contrast, spare and lean} 
But one is forced to wonder if a proliferation in courses is the best 
response to .human individuality. The concept of unity appears to have 
been lost. 

Our data suggest the dominance in these schools of two provisions 
for diversity. First, there appears to be an assumption that the school 
should assure, on one hand, the preparation of students for more ad- 
vanced studies and the professions and, on the other, the preparation 
to go into jobs before or directly after high school graduation. Clenriy, 
there were students emphasizing academic subjects and there were stu- 
dents enrolled heavily in vocational courses. Often, the *wo types were 
quite out of balance in a student's curriculum. Counsellors and voca- 
tional education teachers in the high schools I visited tolci me that it 
would be very difficult — indeed, virtually i-npossible — for scudents em- 
phasizing vocational studies to shift into an academic concentration and 
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graduate in the normal time. In effect, there is in most of the high 
schools^ in our sample an academic track and a vocational track. 

The second provision for diversity is found within the academic 
offerings. Eight of the thirteen schools were tracked in the four subject 
fields usually required for college admission (mathematics, social stud- 
ies, science, and English); the remaining five schools were tracked in 
three of these subjects. A major assumption underlying tracking has 
been the need to separate slower and faster students into different levek 
of the subject matter so that the bright students would not be slowed 
by the less able. (Although this assumption has been brought into 
question by research, it tends to persist.) But, in our sample of schools, 
this assumption has been expanded far beyond its traditional meaning. 
Commonly, we found students to be tracked not only into different 
levels of the same subjects but also into different subject matter. That 
is, those in the lowest tracks frequently were engaged in subject matter 
not previously encountered by students now in the upper tracks. Con- 
versely, those in the upper tracks frequently were studying subject 
matter to which those in the lower tracks would not be exposed at some 
later time. Tracking, then, was not just in level but in kind of subject 
matter. 

Ironically, in the name of individual variation, these schools may 
be giving up on individuals Joo soon, tracking them into self-fulfilling 
prophecies of low-paying, jobs. Needless to say, many individuals so 
tracked will live lives that defy such prophecies, but they often will do 
so in spite of rather than because of their education in schools. 

Most of us who pushed vigorously during the 60's and 70's for 
individualized learning had in mind the need to address the wide range 
of student attainment in any class of "graded" students — a range span- 
ning about four grade levels at the fourth grade and increasing ^teadily 
with upward progression through the school. A major task for curricu- 
lum developers, we reasoned, was the identification of fundamental 
elements (c6ncepts, principles, skills, values, and the like) to be learned 

j by ail students commonly but at different rates speed. It would be 
necessary, we thought, to employ a variety of teaching techniques and, 
perhaps, even to differentiate for students of varying abilities the topics 

^used for the ultimate mastery of these subject matter elements. But few 
of us had in mind accounting for human variability by separating stu* 
dents into differing streams of knowledge. This certainly is not what 
Bloom*' envisions in his proposals for mastery learning. 

What w§ hoped for — and what the Project on Instruction set out 
to stimulate — was to link the growing understanding of people and 
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learning with subject matter in organizing curriculums and in teaching. 
This goal remains elusive, its implications should be at the top of our 
educational agenda. 

Again, data from "A Study ot Schooling" illuminate the problem. 
From (Questionnaires filled out by students and from extensive class- 
room observations, it becomes apparent that the range of pedagogical 
procedures employed, particularly in the academic subjects, is very 
narrow. As in most classrooms observed in our earlier report Behind the 
Classroom Door, ^ the teaching observed in our current study was charac- 
teristically telling or questioning students, reading textbooks, complet- 
ing workbooks and worksheets, and giving quizzes. This pattern be- 
came increasingly dominant with the progression upward from primary 
to secondary classes. Sadly, there were few signs to suggest increased 
efforts to r ach slow learners in the lower tracks through more creative, 
nurturing pedagogy. Indeed, such evidence as there was to suggest 
imaginative teaching turned up somewhat more frequently in upper or 
advanced subject matter tracks. 

In general, there were differences in teaching between the academic 
subjects as a group and the arts, physical education, and vocational/ca- 
reer education. In the latter cluster of subjects, teachers were les9 likely 
to be sitting or standing at the front of the ro^ m; students were less 
likely to be reading textbooks or completing workbooks. Teachers 
tended to "tell" less and demonstrate or show more. They and their 
students tended more often to be doers together; students in these 
subjects participated more frequently in planning learning activities, 
ilie "flatness" characteristic of so many classrooms observed, particu- 
larly among those above the fourth grade, was noted less among classes 
in these subjects. When asked to rate the subject fields in terms of their 
interest, students consistently chose the arts (first at all levels), physical 
education, and vocational/career education ahead of the academic sub- 
jects. It would be a mistake to conclude that differences in teaching 
alone* accounted for these ratings. Many other explanations come to 
mind. But it would be equally unwise to reject this explanation. 

It would be a misinterpretation to assume from preceding para- 
graphs that the academic subjects should be taught in a fashion similar 
to the arts, vocational education, and physical education The point to 
be made, rather, is that if students are to learn, they must become 
engaged with the subject matter, whether it is a mathernatical problem, 
the characteristics of some other culture, the shaping of clay, or the 
structure of a poem. This engagement does not occur similarly for all 
kinds of learning, nor does it occur similarly for all individuals, what- 
ever the subject rjnatter. A concept needs to be read^bout, talked about, 
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written ^bout, perhaps danced or acted out, and eventually used in some 
meaningful context. * y 

But the forms of enticing the necessary engagement appeared to be 
limited in the classrooms of our sample, to become established by the 
uppet elementary years, and to become rigid with upward progression. 
Of course, there were exceptions. Some teachers deviated from the 
pattern. But even in the arts, a considerable portion of the teaching was 
characterized by the kinds of activities described earlier as dominating 
the academic subjects. And although the 'teachers in our sample sub- 
scribed overwhelmingly to the importance of praise and encouragement 
in the learning process, we found little of it in the classroom. Further, 
the incidence of such teacher support declined steadily from theprimary 
grades upward. 

By the time the students in our sample were a ft;w years into the 
dozen years of elementary and secondary schooling, daily life in school 
appeared not to be providing many surprises. Nor did we hear as we 
walked down the corridors those "belly laughs" Ole Sand said should 
emanate regularly from classrooms. But this does not mean lack of 
engagement in and with the place of their schooling. School is where 
their friends are. In responding to the question "What is the one best 
thing about this school?" the most frequently chosen answers at both 
junior and senior high levels were "my friends" and "sports activities." 
The "classes I'm taking" and "teachers" were relatively infrequently 
chosen categories. When asked who were the most popular students, 
"athletes" and "good looking kids" accounted for 60 percent of the 
junior high choices and a whopping 78 percent of the senior high 
choices. "Smart students" accounted for about 14 percent of the choices 
at the junior high level and only 7 percent at the senior high level. Smart 
students apparently fare better in the peer group environment if they 
are also good loojcing athletes. { 

It would appear that our secondary schools are faced with a mo- 
mentous challenge in seeking to engage the young in academic, intellec- 
tual pursuits. Large segments of our data suggest not only a declining 
engagement from primary to secondary grades but also a decline, or at 
least a levelling o^, in pedagogical approaches designed to increase the 
appeal of academic learning. And another part of our data reveals a 
steady decline in students' academic self-concepts (e.g., feeling good 
about their schoolwork) with upward progression throij/gh school. 

As a nation, we have been markedly successful in getting into 
schools a large pe'-centage of schooUage children and youth. But unless 
we are markedly more successful in involving young people in the 
learning activities that schools presumably should provide, we can ex- 
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pect this percentage to decline. The question arises as to whether we can 
sjmake universal schooling work— especially if we believe that universal 
schooling means not only schools commonly attended but also things 
commonly learned. 



TOWARD COMMON LEARNINGS, UNCOMMONLY TAUGHT 

The National Committee for the Project on Instruction assumed a 
society that values both unity and diversity The challenge it posed was 
the designing of instructional programs to develop the individual poten- 
tialities of all members of the school-age population within this frame- 
work of values. For me, one implication to be drawn from "A Study of 
Schooling" data is that the schools in our sample recognize diversity by 
providing a varied curricular menu but a relatively unvaried pedagogy. 
I would argue for the reverse, a relatively common curricular fare but 
maximally varied teaching methods. 

Students from diverse backgrounds should be enrolled together in 
common learnings taught through ways deliberately designed to recog- 
nize and appeal to their individual learning styles and abilities. In addi- 
tion, part of each student's program should be uncommon, designed to 
develop some unique talent or capability and to use all the educational 
resources of the community. The ratio of learnings engaged in com- 
monly to those studied uncommonly might well be about nine to one 
in the primary years and decline steadily to about severi to three in the 
senior high school years. 

Our concern for individuals as persons must push us away from 
giving up, on their potential and depriving them of options by tracking 
them early into self-fulfilling prophecies involving liniited expectations 
Our concern for individuals as citizens and for a democratic society's 
need for educated citizens must push us away from segregated tracks 
for different "classes" of learners. The work of the common school— a 
school commonly attended, with things commonly studied but uncom- 
monly taught— is not finished. Indeed, our schools have been through 
a bulge in the enrollment of diversity. The challenge now is to educate 
this varied student population commonly. 

The challenge comes after v. hat has been a depressing decade for 
educators and schools. The back-to-basics movement has spoken to 
diminished curricular expectations and t]ie lowest common denomina- 
tors in teaching, not to comprehensive educational programs for all and 
innovations in teaching. 

As we move through the 80's, however, there are some encouraging 
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signs. More and more thoughtful people are coming to realize that 
mechanistic, rote teaching encourages mechanistic learning and not 
problem-solving ability and other complex, cognitive processes. Data 
from "A Study of Schooling" show that the parents studied in the 
sample want a full range of intellectual, social, vocational, and personal 
educational goals for their children. This should not surprise us. One is 
forced to wonder why we did not assess parental wishes more carefully 
before embarking on a course of diminished expectations. 

The tasks of curriciilum conceptualization and development are 
awesome. What constitutes a K-12 program designed to develop, in 
balanced fashion, the intellectual, social, vocational, and personal abili- 
ties of all children and youth? What organizational arrangements are 
most likely to assure sequential progress through such a r ogram? What 
help and support must teachers receive if they are to be nighly success- 
ful in engaging diverse groups of students in common learnings? What 
are the prospects ior mobilizing community resources to provide the 
instruction and the role models needed for the development of unique, 
individual talents? And how can federal and state agencies be truly 
helpful to local schools in assuring both equity regarding access to 
knowledge and high-quality delivery systems? 

Most of these questions were posed by the National Committee for 
the Project on Instruction at the beginning of' the 60's. They were 
neglected in the 70's. They now provide the curricular and instructional 
agenda for the 80's. Let us not allow lesser questions to push these aside. 
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CHAPTER 8 



Instructional Imperatives for the 80' s 

Geneva Gay 



Back to the basics . . . Minimum competency testing . . . Violence 
in the schools . . . Declining enrollments . . . Student apathy . Spiraling 
costs . . . Declining standardized test scores ... . Busing . . . Equity and 
equality in educational opportunities . . . Global citizenship . . . Lifelong 
learning ... So goes the list of issues and concerns of prime importance 
to American educators during the decade of the 80's. 

While the issues of concern to educators are numerous and varied, 
parents and the public seem particularly distressed about the levels of 
student competency in two areas considered essential: literacy and 
marketable job skills. The underlying assumption is that, upon comple- 
tion of their formal schooling, individuals must be able to communicate 
and to compute at certain levels of proficiency, as well as to earn a living, 
if they are to compete in a world of advancing technology, inflationary 
economics, and high rates of unemployment. 

Current school programs seem to be designed particularly to help 
students develop skills at the most basal level. This emphasis, undoubt- 
edly prompted by prevailing societal conditions, translates into pro- 
grams that stress fundamental literacy skills such as reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; saleable skills for the economic marketplace; and func- 
tional skills such as balancing a checkbook, filling out application forms. 



and practicing wise consumerism. Conditions of learning are also in- 
creasingly restricted to the bare basics. Innovative and experimental 
teaching techniques and learning environments are progressively mini- 
mized. 

Ideologically, these shifting educational emphases and approaches 
give pre-eminence io funcHonalism and vocationali^m in all school programs, 
regardless of the particular subject matter. That is, more often than not 
the merits of instructional content and activities are determined accord- 
ing to i\\^\x direct potential for increasing the learners' chances of getting 
and/or maintaining a job. This functionalist, vocational focus, with its 
emphasis on skills training, permeates all levels of education from the 
primary grades through post-graduate studies. Students are socialized 
throughout their schooling experiences to conform to existing norms; to 
behave in certain ways; to adopt certain attitudes and behaviors; to 
study hard and be punctual, respectful, and dependable; and to value 
particular subjects or courses because "they are good preparation for 
when they enter the work world as full-time employees." School pro- 
grams have become more committed to preparing students for restric- 
tive, predetermined, and narrowly defined roles than to educating them 
1 or a wide range of options and alternatives in an ever-changing world. 
As a result, education today is "little more than training for the indus- ^ 
trial army."^ 

While necessary, mastery of basic skills and vocational competency 
are not sufficient to adequately prepare today's youth for effective so- 
cial-civic participation and for maximum personal fulfillment in the 
complex, technologically sophisticated world in which they must live. 
Unquestionably, the young need to acquire proficiency in basic literacy 
skills. But to limit educational programs to these is, at best, to equip 
students with only the barest minimum of capabilities. At worst, such 
emphases will sentence youth to guaranteed adolescence; they will 
make them into psychological and intellectual c^pples who have not 
developed the kinds of skills,.orientations, attitudes, and habits of mind 
necessary to continue to grow, to engage ig self-renewal when neces- 
sary, and to keep pace with a world that is in a perpetual state of change. 



NEEDED: EDUCATION FOR REVITALIZATION 

The learning experiences and program priorities more likely to 
serve the needs of youth in the 80's are the ones less liable to receive 
great popularity in the current educational climate. These are the more 
experiential, affective-based, process-oriented programs that are more 
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difficult to translate into immediate performance indicators, and, thus, 
the results are more difficult to measure. The effects of such educational 
experiences may not become apparent until long after students have left 
the^ classroom. Schools must, thus, reassess their missions, restructure 
their ways of operating, and recommit their programs to helping stu- 
dents develop attitudes and skills that transcend present realities. 
School programs must also be reordered to give greater attention to the 
"hows" and "whys" of issues, circumstances, and events, as opposed to 
the prevailing emphasis on the "whats" of life situations. 

The greater challenges of the 80's will center on "people and pro- 
cess problems," as opposed to the concerns of the last few decades that 
focused primarily on production, technological developments, and the 
conquest of nature. 

The great question of thele times is how to live in and with a 
technological society, what mind and what way of life can preserve 
man's humanity and his very existence against domination of the 
forces he has created. 

What we need is education that will enable us to make use of 
technology, control it and give it direction, cause it to serve values 
which .we have chosen.^ 

Most assuredly, acquiring a narrow range of vocational skills and 
attitudes and mastering the most rudimentary literacy skills (through 
modes of instruction that place students in passive roles) are inadequate 
preparation for facing such a challenge. Instead, a more plausible ap- 
proach might be to use experiential learning techniques, experimenta- 
tion and confrontation ideologies, and process-oriented goals and objec- 
tives. The list of appropriate goals should include self-understanding, 
the capability to cope with change, critical thinking and decision-mak- 
ing abilities, interpersonal relations and communication skills, the ca- 
pacity for self-education, and tolerance for ambiguity. Together these 
goals define the contours of education for revitalization, a fitting agenda for 
American schools in the 80's. 

John Gardner's description of the "self-renewing individual" incor- 
porates the major skills and attitudes one needs to possess to continue 
to ^row personally and intellectually, to reviiailze himself or herself, and 
' to maintain individual and social vitality and versatility in a world of 
perpetual changes and challenges. The self-renewing person is one who 
possesses self-understanding, has the curiosity to try and the courage 
to fail; is willing to commit himself or herself to certain convictions; 
understands the interactive relationship between the development of 
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self and society; is open-minded, versatile, and flexible; is a creative and , 
critical thinker; and has a tolerance for uncertainty and ambiguity.^ 

Education for revitalization — the capacity to renew and update 
one's interests, potentialities, and skills as necessitated by changing 
circumstances and desires — is especially important for developing skills 
that will be functional beyond the immediate present for three crucial 
reasons. 

First, in order to make any sense of all the diversified and often 
conflicting information, and stimuli to which individuals are exposed, 
they must have greater understanding of their own strengths and weak- 
nesses; their levels^ of tolerance-intolerance; their values, beliefs, roles, 
and functions; and the interrelationships between the self and its vari- 
ous environments. This self-understanding or self-realization is funda- 
mental, given that: 

Human beings have always employed an enormous variety of 
clever devices for running away from themselves, and the modem 
world is particularly rich in such strategems. We can keep ourselves 
so busy, i ll our lives with so many diversions, stuff our heads with 
so much knowledge, involve ourselves with so many people and 
cover so much ground that we never have time to probe the fearful 
and wonderful world within. More often than not we don't want 
to know ourselves, don't want to depend on ourselves, don't want 
to live with ourselves. By middle life, most of us are accomplished 
fugitives from ourselves.^ 

For individuals living in a world in which human beings and human 
interactions are increasingly relegated to second place status behind 
machines and technology, the temptation to become even further alien- 
ated from self and from others will increase instead of decrease in the 
^ future. The tendencies already in motion that dehumanize, depersonal- 
ize, alienate, and isolate individuals in^a crowded world are likely to 
become even more commonplace. If what psychology tells us about the 
effects of negative self-concepts and identity crises on the psychological 
well-being of individuals and on the way they live their lives is so, then^ 
educators must plafi instructional experiences to counterbalance the 
negative effects of technology and industrialization on both society and 
the individual One such emphasis should be education for the redis- 
covery of self and its liberation from the domination of technocracy. 

A second reason for school programs to educate for revitalization 
in the 80's is, as Charles Reich would say, to avoid preparing youth for 
a living death.^ That is, persons who acquire a fixed set of attitudes and 
skills that are resistant to frequent modification, who cannot deal with 
the complexities of life, and who cannot keep pace with the changes 
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that occur will exist, but not live. Medically alive, they are psychologi- 
cally traumatized and sociologically dysfunctional. Such individuals 
constitute a vast human v^asteland. Consequently, both the general 
potential and the overall quality of every individual, as well as of 
society, are minimized. 

We know that with the present rateof medical improvements, most 
children will live healthier and longer lives than their parents. Transpor- 
tation and communication changes will make them world citizens. It 
will be as easy to travel from New York to Cairo as from Boston to 
Denver, and events occurring in Jerusalem will be as easily accessible as 
those happening in Chicago. Industrialization and automation will be 
such that individuals will change ;obs four or five times during their 
lifetimes. The eight-hour workday and the forty-hour workweek may 
become obsolete. The average person can expect to live much longer; to 
interact with a much wider, more diversified range of peoples and ex- 
periences, to move about the country more easily, freely, and often; and 
to have a great deal of leisure time at his or her disposal. Change will 
be the most consuming characteristic of his or her life. 

What is the school to do to help youth develop the skills and 
attitudes that will serve them well throughout their life histories of 
changes, contrasts, conflicts, and unanticipated directions? The answer 
is embedded^in the notion of education for perpetual revitalization. Th^t 
is, schools must create hcibits of mind and of being whereby one is 
always ready to confront change, to regroup, to rechannel and reorder 
priorities. Self-vitalizing individuals have the capacity to cope with 
unforeseen challenges, to tolerate internal conflict, and to suspend judg- 
ment while engaging in social experiences and interpersonal interac- 
tions. They are not traumatized by unanswered questions or unresolved 
differences. Nor do they find it hypocritical or unduly distressing to 
express opposite sides (5f their being (the conscious and the uncon- 
scious, the rational and the passionate, the structured and the spontane- 
ous, the intuitive and the scientific) at the same time.^ 

The classroom should become a labqratory in living, a societal 
microcosm wherein the context, content, and techniques of teaching 
and learning more closely resemble the world at large. Students should 
experience various educational arrangements in the classroom. This 
can be facilitated if teachers exhibit greater flexibility and use more 
imagination in establishing grouping patterns that employ various in- 
terest, ability, age, grade, and task combinations. Cooperative student 
exchange programs within and between school districts are another 
possibility These activities will provide students with opportunities to 
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experience diversify in environments, values, and peoples; to make 
choices and decisions and then know the consequences of the actions 
taken; to confront change; and to develop meaningful relationships 
with Mhers. 

rar more learning situations should be created wherein student%are 
simultaneously exposed to multiple, conflicting stimuli; wherein sev- 
eral, equally appropriate and attractive options are available, wherein 
problems without apparent solutions are presented; wherein value con- 
flicts occur; and wherein no directions are provided except those that are 
offered by the students themselves. Teachers should deliberately culti- 
vate classroom environments and relationships with students wherein 
everything that is said and done, both by students and by teachers, is 
subject to question, inquiry, and critical analysis. The idea of semester- 
or year-long schedules should cease to exist; rather, school and class- 
room schedules should be changed frequently, and withput any particu- 
lar form of regularity. Students must be challenged to cortfront them- 
selves — their biases, values, beliefs, expectations — and others. They 
should study ethnically, culturally, and nationally diverse peoples, ex- 
periences, events, and heritages. There should be frequent opportunities 
for students to decide what they will study and how these studies will 
be conducted. 

Much more attention must also be given to action-based learning, 
or learning by doing, within the context of cooperative group efforts. 
In other word's, students must learn through experience that there is 
value in cooperating with diversified others to attain mutually beneficial 
goals, and that individual fulfillment and group achievement are fre- 
quently interactive. Timidity, fear of failure, or a demand for guaran- 
teed success as a precondition for undertaking a learning challenge must 
be replaced with a healthy sense of curiosity and daring and a willing- 
ness to undertake a challenge for its own merits. Thus, school programs 
should strive to achieve what Charles Reich, in The Greening of America, 
calls "education for consciousness." Programs committed to education 
for consciousness encourage and socialize the student to always — 

. . . question what he is told and what he reads. . . . demand the 
basis upon which experts or authorities have reached a conclusion. 
. . . doubt his own teachers. . . . believe that his own subjective 
feelings are of value . . . make connections and see relationships 
where the attempt has been made to keep them separate. . . . 
appreciate the diversity of things and ideas rather than be told that 
one particular way is the "right" way. ... be exposed and re- 
exposed to as wide a variety of experiences and contrasts as possi- 
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ble. . . . learn to s^rch for and develop his own potential, his own 
Individuality, his owp uniqueness.^ 

Diversification, exploration, experiencing, and experimentation in 
a context of flexibility "and change should be the pivotal descriptors of 
school environments and programs implemented in the SO's. The advice 
of Rene Dubos on regaining the significance of humanity in a progres- 
sively technicized world is equally apropos as educators establish thtf . 
instructional agenda for the 80's. He says, 

... we must shun uniformity of surroundings as.much as^bsolute 
conformity In behavior and tastes. We must strive instead to create 
as many div'ersified environments as possible. Richness and diver- 
sity of physical and social environment constitute an essential cri- 
terion of functiooalism whether in the planning of cities, the design 
of dwellings, or the management of individual life.^ 

In many ways technology has revolutionized communication and 
brought the world within arm's reach of most Americans. This same 
technology that makes a global culture feasible also tends t^ insulate 
people, isolating them from each other aijd prohibiting substantive 
interpersonal interaction and communication. When exposed to human 
values, behaviors, problems, and experiences they do not understand, 
too many Americans tend to retreat into the protective cocoons of their 
own cultural biases and ethnocentrism. Mass media confront the indi- 
vidual with a wide array of life options, information, clioices, and 
consequences, all of which must be analyzed, screened, and assigned 
meaning as they relate to personal desires and aspirations. Without 
adequate communication skills, youth are liable to be overwhelmed by 
the bombardment of infomfiation and becpme easy prey for indiscrimi- 
nate propagandizing. This, then, is a third reason for instructional pro- 
grams to give priority to education for revitalization. If, indeed, the 
greatest challenges of the next few decades are going to be people- and 
process-oriented, then knowing how to communicate with and relate to 
others is fundamental to the nurturing of human potential as well as to 
the revitalizing of each individual. 

While it is true that such geographically distant plates as China, 
Saudi Arabia, and Australia are not beyond the reach of Americans, 
many youth still have strong ethnocentric attitudes about ethnically 
different peoples, both at home and abroad. Differences are very in- 
timidating. Yet, population growth and technology are, in effect, mak- 
ing the world smaller each day, thereby forcing ethnically, racially, and 
culturally different people^ into closer proximity. The time is rapidly 
approaching when there will be no place to run to avoid people, values. 
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and experiences that threaten us Individuals will have to take a stance, 
to deal with these diversities, and to interact with many different kinds 
of peoples. The psychology of identity tells us that individuals' senses 
of self and personal worth are largely reflections of how they think 
others perceive them and of the quality of their interpersonal relation- 
ships. Impressive technological improvements in communication are 
not enough to adequately prepare youth to form fulfilling interpersonal 
relationships in the 80's. 'The pursuit of significance is bound to fail 
unless man learn? once more to speak to man."' 

' School programs must reconceptualize the teaching of reading and 
writing as the teaching of communication skills. Defining and teaching 
reading in the 80's in much the same ways as they were done in the 50's 
is ridiculous. Today's youth are children of technology. They do far 
more visual and audio reading than their parents ever imagined possible. 
Yet, too many school programs continue to give primary attention to 
"mental reading" (i.e., correctly recognizing words, and their meanings, 
on a printed page). Given people's growing dependence on audio and 
visual mass media for information, it is more practical for reading in- 
struction to enlarge its emphasis to include development of selective 
listening and critical viewing %y\lls. Far greater use should be made of 
video and audio tapes, photography and graphics, and disc recordings 
in reading instruction. And students should learn such skills as interpre- 
^ tation, word usage, 'and comprehension as much from looking at and 
' listening to people's expressive behaviors in a variety of settings and 
\ situations as from reading printed materials. 

^ Furthermore, it is not linthinkable that in the near future computers 
Will become as commonplace as communication devices as radios, 
televisions, and telephones are today. Soon every home will be 
equipped with a computer. School programs should, therefore, include 
slcill building in computer programming and in the use of the computer 
foV information storage, retrieval, and exchange on their instructional 
agendas for the 80's. 

\ Effective communication skills go far beyond mastery of reading 
and writing. In the best sense, they include engaging in active inter- 
changes with others, knowing how to listen, recognizing common bonds 
between self and others, understanding and appreciating people and 
experiences for who and what th''^ are, and recognizing that divergent 
attitudes and behaviors are the modes through which the richness of 
humanity is expressed. School prograir.a u^^signed to equip students 
with attitudes and skills that will facilitate meaningful relationships and 
effective comrTiunication should examine (1) the needs and means of 
acquiring abilities to uincrentiate communication styles according to 
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the characteristics of participants and events, (2) the nuances of commu- 
nication behaviors and how these are differentiated according to time, 
place, and people (gestures, voice tone, word choice, signs and symbols, 
protocofs, etc., differ according to such contextual factors as culture, 
ethnic group, geographic locality, time era, social class, educational 
level, and purpose or function of the communication act); (3) different 
written and spoken forms of communication, as well as symbolic lan- 
guage and nonverbal factors, (4) various communication genres such as 
kinetics, dance, drama, song, poetry, oratory, advertising, art, and pho- 
tography, (5) vocabulary and other communication behaviors that are 
alienating and facilitating in cross-cultural interactions, (6) the factors 
and circumstances that give rise to new words and cause others to 
become obsolete; and (7) the interactive relationships among communi- 
cation abilities, personal fulfillment, achievement, and recognition, and 
the capacity for societal and individual revitalization. Students should 
be very much aware of the power of persuasion, the potential of sub- 
liminal suggestion techniques u^ed By mass media to influence in- 
dividuals, and the devastating effects that inappropriate communication 
behaviors can have on international, interpersor«al, and cross-cultural 
relationships. 

- 1^ > 
CONCLUSIONS 

Educating youth for the 80's is an astronomical task. The challenge 
is to develop attitudes and to teach skills, to encourage habits of being 
and behaving that will serve the demmds of the here and nt^/ and yet 
transcend the^boundaries of the present and remain useful in the uncer- 
tain future. This task is made even more difficult because many of the 
established piecedents and priorities in educational practice are no 
longer functional or dependable guidelines for action. And the specific 
chiiracteristics of the future are more unpredictable than ever before. 
Most assuredly, though, to limit school programs in the 80's to em- 
phases on cognitive mastery of basic literacy skills »^nd vocational skHls 
would have tragic rarrftfications for the youth and for the nation's fu* 
ture. While necessary, these skills and conditions of learning are not 
sufficient to adeqjately prepare young people to be vital and versatile 
throughout thgtr hves, which will be lived in a world of unprecedented 
and unpredictable change. 

A more plausible approach t providing students with an education 
that has both function::lity in the picsent and the inherent capacity for 
perpetual rtvitalization to meet future demands is to give priority to the 
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processes of self-education. The self-educating, self-renewing, revital- 
feing learner develops habits and skills in thinking critically, choosing 
from among an abundapce of options, coping with change, achieving 
self-understanding and self-reliance, tolerating ambiguity, establishing 
meaningful relationships with diversified others, working cooperatively 
for the attainment of group goals, and constantly regrouping and real- 
locating personal resources and expectancies to keep attuned with a 
changing worlc^. Neither life's conditions nor students of the 80's will 
demand or settle for less from the instructional programs offered by our 
schools.^The extent to which the potential of each individual is nurtured 
and repeatedly revitalized is the degree to which society, too, remains 
vital and creative. Conversely, to minimize individual fulfillment is to 
diminish societal viability. 

♦ 
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CHAPTER 9 



Facing Up i0 Educational Equity 

Lois A, Martin 



Educational equity will be a primary national concern for at least 
the remainder of this century. Schools must strive to assure that all 
students have the opportunity to succeed in program, that challenge 
them to participate fully m the life of the school. Fulfilling this goal 
is one of the greatest challenge^ schools have e^er faced. We must 
ieliminatf; not only sexism but also other types of educational inequity: 
racism, ageism, and th(> discriminatory treatment of students who have 
physical or mental handicaps or who have ethnic or religious back- 
grounds different from the school majority. 

Public schools have not always had, ck taken the responsibility, to 
ensure that girls and boys have life opportunities fhat are not circum- 
scribed at birth. As educators become aware of sexism and find ways 
to overcome and prevent i', they become increasingly sensitive to other 
forms of bias and increasingly skilled in improving the human condi- 
tion. 

Each societal change brings changes in the schools; s6me are em- 
bjaced. while others are resisted. Until recently, changes in the roles of 
women and men ana, therefore, in the education of giris and boys have 
been neither resisted'nor embraced. In fact, they have not been con- 
sciously noted. Yet, they are occurring. To remain unconscious of them 



is to resist them. Educators in the 80's must increase their awareness of 
societal changes and of the possible range of school responses to them. 

Educational equity for girls and boys requires attention to four 
things: (1) equal access to school activities and instructional programs, 
(2) opportunities for full participation in those courses, activities, and 
groups to which one has been admitted, (3) opportunities for maximum 
achievement, according to one's potential; and (4) the expectation that 
school achievements will be valuable, thus motivating both girls and 
boys to set short- and long-range goals and ensuring that these goals 
are worthwhile. 

We live in a society with stereotyped sex roles. The first question 
we ask upon the birth of a. child is "Is it a boy or a girl?" The answer 
affects everything from what gifts the child is likely to receive to what 
expectations the parents have for the child's future. Nursery rhymes 
teach children that little boys are made of "rags and tags and old paper 
bags," While that's not very complimentary to boys, such ingredients 
ai least convey the impression of practicality. The "sugar and spice and 
everything nice" that little girls are made of implies something less — 
or more — than necessary. 

School programs reflect society's understanding of the present and, 
its vision of the future. Students who enter kindergarten in the 80's will 
live their adult lives in the twenty-first century. While the students in 
our schools in the 80's need to become strong, moral, resilient, intelli- 
gent, diligent, knowledgeable* competent, and caring adults — time- 
honored traits—they will carry out their roles as workers, p^^rents, and 
community members in ways different from those portrayed for adults 
in most of today's curriculum. 

In each decade, developments in science and technology have 
changed the nature of work both in the marketplace and in the home. 
Most jobs no longer require sheer muscular strength, and labor-saving 
devices and products have eliminated the need for full-time attention 
to household operations. 

"The old order changeth Yielding place to new," wrote Alfred Lord 
Tennfyson in 1842, at the beginning of the scientific and technological 
revolution. "And God fulfills Himself in many ways. Lest one good 
custom should corrupt the World." How can "one good custom . . . 
corrupt the world"? What once-accepted practices have vanished for 
the public good? Slavery, indentured servitude, and primogeniture have 
disappeared, but they once seemed right to most people. The traditional 
differentiation of sex roles with their concomitant stereotyping of 
females and males enabled ^n agricultural economy to flourish and lay 
foundations for the modern world. In the 80's to promote or even 



unwittingly to accept without examination the sex role differentiaHon 
of the past as part of the educational program is to teach students about 
a present that docS not exist and to prepare them for a future that will 
, never come. 

Profound changes in the workplace and in the family have taken 
place in the last quarter century and are expected to continue These 
changes— more two-parent families with both parents as wage earners 
and more single-parent families — are occurring most rapidly among the 
young, the poor, and the urban populations. However, the trend applies 
to all social' economic, and age groups in the country In fact, \he 
greatest change in the past decade in participation in the labor force is 
for women (with husbands and children) in middle- and high-income 
brackets. In the 70's they became wage earners at a faster rate than did 
low-income women in the 60's. 

Traditional roles for women and men have always been exag- 
gerated. In the past, women were field hands — in fact, field slaves — and 
worked in faclories and mines. Women ran shops and operated farms 
without the assistance of husbands. Men on the frontier in early Amer- 
ica knitted on long winter days and nurtured plants and animals. They 
raised families alone as widowers or deserted spouses. 

Yet, girls and boys are barraged with messages that set stereotyped 
expectations for their behavior. Recently, I saw an ad in a magazine that 
offered posters titled "Why God Made Little Boys" and "Why God 
Made Little Girls." The illustrations and the text on the posters show 
that boys climb mountains, sail the seas, explore unknown lands, and 
' climb trees. Girls, on the other hand, dance and sing, gatlier flowers, and 
commune with nature. Boys obviously rise to the challenges of the 
"7" world while girls are onlookers. 

Both girls and boys need to be courageous, energetic, brave, curi- 
ous, strpflg, sensitive, and joyous. Both need to conquer new worlds and 
appreciate the virtues of the ones they are in. Schools need to help them 
do^that. " ' ' 

Yet, sex-role stereotyping in the instructional program gives girls 
and boys unfair and inaccurate ideas about themselves. It deprives them 
of the freedom to find their own places in society according to their 
capabilities by casting them into an apparently inflexible world. It limits 
their chances of becoming the women and men they are capable of 
becoming because it engenders feminine and masculine patterns of be- 
havior that do not reflect reality. 

Schools, and society, are filled with sexism. Children label some of 
theii male classmates "sissies" and some of the females "tomboys." 
Parents arc told in conferences, and sent messages on report cards, that 
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their daughters are "charming" and their sons "will be boys." Girls are . 
"quiet" but boys with the same behavior "don't relate to their peer 
group." Conversations in faculty lounges and counselors' suites rein- 
force conclusions about children and their families based on sex-role 
stereotypes. Billy, for example, is hard to handle because he lives with 
his mother and "everyohe knows" a woman can't discipline an adoles- 
cent boy. The child who receives such commendations or admonitions 
soon leams to conform to'what is expected because of her or his sex. 
And both sexes are ascribed socially acceptable and unacceptable roles. 

Sex-role stereotyping begins with inaccurate information and false 
assumptions about the differences between females and males. Such 
stereotyping leads both girls and boys to reach conclusions about them- 
selves thaf are not true and that are unfair to them because they reduce 
their confidence in fhemselves and limit their life choices. 

As an example of how this works, let's look at how real physical 
differences between "average" w'orf»en and "average" men often lead to 
assumptions about all females and all piales that are not true and that 
do injustice to both. 

The average adult male is laller and heavier than the average adult 
female. That 'appears to be genetically determined. Accepting that as a 
fact does not mean that it is correct to assume that all normal males are, 
in fact, taller than all normal females. Statistics describe groups, not 
individuals. It is tyranny for students to believe that the midpoint in a 
frequency distribution is normal and that everything else is not. It is 
rank-discrimination to class all members of a group with some imaginary 
average measure for that group. Adolescence would be less traumatic for 
most girls and boys if our educational program dealt realistically with 
the wide range of characteristics that are normal for females and males. 

Another form of stereotyping is the generalization from one char-^ 
acteristic to another. Because the average adult male is taller than the 
average adult female, it is not correct to assume that males are more 
intelligent, physically healthier, or more stable emotionally. Neither is 
it fair to assume the opposite because twice as many men as women 
commit suicide, twice as many men as women have ulcers, and men 
have shorter life expectancies. and more heart attacks than women. 
Instead of proving male deficiencies, these facts appear to be evidence 
that society places stress unequally < the sexes. 

One of the most thorough studies of sex differences. The Psychology 
of Sex Differences by Eleanor Maccoby and Carol Jacklin, reports very few 
biologically based differences between females and males but manj^ 
culturally ascribed ones.* Even scientific data collection may be in- 
fluenced by sexism, according to reports of recent research conducted 
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at the National Zoo. Women scientists observing and analyzing data on 
animal behavior have produced evidence that challenges theories about 
the physiological makeup and social roles of females and males in given 
animal species. Men observing animals failed to identify the character- 
istics of females of a species that were noted by the women scientists. 
Female and male scientists appear to wa^ch animal behavior from differ- 
ent perspectives. "If you write something from a female bias, it really 
sticks out/' a female scientist told a reporter from The Washington PosL 
"but if someone writes from a male bias, it's hard to pick it out unless 
you are sensitized to it."^ 

We neechn^tructional programs that deal objectively with the dif- 
ferences between females and males and with the reasons for thoSe 
differences, some of which are genetic but more of which appear to be 
culturally determined. We need an instructiqnal program that points out 
not only.the range of differences within female and male groups but also 
the many similarities among human beings, regardless of sex. Students 
need accurate information and explanations about human characteris- 
tics and behavior, not stereotypes. ' . 

Instructional materials often treat sex differences in a didactic, 
romanticized, and out-of-date way. Since most American women are 
wage earners at some time during their lives, textbooks are hardly 
realistic when they show^ mothers at home all day and fathers as the sole 
wage earners. 

Not only does the content of instructional programs and materials 
present inaccurate or misleading information about females and males 
and ^e roles of women and men, but also our language and our idioms 
further reinforce stereotypes. The English language, like many oth^rS/ 
is sexist. "Man" can mean an individual male or all of humanity "He" 
can mean an individual male, anyone in a group, or someone of un- 
known sex. Since most people interpret most words literally and not 
gerierically, the world seems overwhelmingly male. 

What sex comes to mind with each of these terms: countryman, 
craftsman, draftsman, flagman, forefather, freeman, journeyman, 
marksman, middleman, salesman, showman, statesman, upperclass- 
man*; shipping boy, yes-man? Pretty clearly malp, aren't they? 

Terms for males are usually more complimentary than those for 
females. Consider "brave" and "squaw," "wizard" and "witch," or 
"bachelor" and "old maid." Our language implies not only that males 
predominate numerically but also that they are more valued than 
females. ^ 

Illustrations in books and other visual aids reinforce the sex-role 
stereotypes our language conveys. In career education materials, rele- 



vant occupational attributes such as clothes and functions are invariably 
attached to irrelevant ones such as sex, age, and race. Hard hatrand the 
operation of neavy equipment are attached to young males. Aprons and 
pie baking are attached to elderly females. Problem solvers in mathe- 
matics and science are male; assistants are female. However, some im- 
provements are being made. 

Federal legislation is forcing change in many areas ^to bring about 
greater equality of opportunity' for Americans, regardless of race, na- 
tional origin, religion, age, sex, or handicapping condition. Title IX of 
the Education Amendments of 1972 is the major legal constraint on 
sexism in the schools'. In 1976 the Education Amendments to the Voca- 
tional Education Act established specific sex equity requirements for 
vocational jjrograms. 

However, custom continues e ven after la ws change requirements. 
As educators we must examine our knowledge base and our educational 
programs and practices to make necessary improvements. We must 
ensure that students are given the opportunity to prepare for the variety 
of roles women and men share. Most adults are householders^ wage 
earners, spouses, and parents. Both women and men are consumers and 
citizens, and have intellectual, emotional, and physical dimensions. Yet, 
ideas regarding sex differentiation in these roles continue to be com- 
municated to children. Boys are guided toward occupational planning, 
so that they can become wage earners, and girls are taught in home 
economics how to be consumers. 

Sexism is unfair to both girls and boys, now as well as in future 
roles. Much has been written, about books that invariably show girls or 
women in passive roles and boys or men in dCtive roles; that show girls 
as onlookers and boys as doers; that show girls as cautious and boys as 
willing to take risks. Generally these analyses are presented to show that 
such books are detrimental to girls. But they are also detrimental to 
boys. They don't show boys curled up in chairs, basking in the pleasure 
of reading. They don't show men working at typevyriters, or with books, 
paper, and pencils. They communicate to boys that Ihey must be aggres- 
sive and physically active. No wonder so many more boys than girls 
have reading problems and difficulty in concentrating on schoolwork— 
apparently a feminine rather than a masculine endeavor. 

5exism has many ill effects. It hampers or prevents schools from 
fulfilling their mission to prepai^e all students to participate successfully 
in society and to guide our nation toward greater democracy and 
strength. Sexism prevents students from taking full advantage of the 
curriculum. It discourages free selection of those courses that prepare 
students for a wide range of vocational and avocational activities by 



guiding them into those expected to interest girls or boys. When all 
students do study the same subjects, sexism leads to differences in 
motivation and achievement. Finally, expectations set by sex-role , 
stereotyping in society and reinforced by txie school lead to discipline 
problems and a whole range of academically nonfunctional behaviors. 

What can the schools do to help girls and boys develop their own 
capabilities now and plan realistically for their futures? First, we must 
reach a consensus about the importance of eliminating sex-role stereo- 
typing. Second, educators must recognize not only the many forms that 
sex-role stereotyping takes in our schools but also its consequences. 
Third, we must remove, prevent, or offset such stereotyping. 

A nonsexist school is one dedicated to the goal of educational 
equity for female and male students, Su^ch equity requires equal access 
to instructional programs and school activities, equal resources for pro- 
grams and activities in which girls and boys cannot participate together, - . 
and equal opportunities for achievement. Equal access requires that stu- 
dents receive objective information about themselves, that the curricu- 
lum be responsive to societal and personal needs of students, and that 
the students be motivated through guidance and the climate in the 
school to take full advantage of the curriculum. Equal resources means that 
courses or activities that may, for one reason or another, continue to be 
singlf-sex or predominantly female or mali must receive equally com- 
petent instruction, appropriate materials aitd equipment, and e^ual ex- 
pectations and commendations for achievement. But most important is 
assurance of equal opportunity for success. If both girls and boys cire to 
achieve to their fullest potential, courses and activities must present 
content that is neither "feminine" nor "masculine" in its appeal. In- 
struction must be provided to compensate for out-of-school learning 
that makes girls and boys better atleip take advantage pf some school 
activities, such as crafts for girl§ and sports for boys. Instructional 
materials and classroom practices must be examined to ensure that they 
do not reflect intimidating sex-role stereotyping — e.g„ that girls who 
excel in auto mechanics are pot fully feminine or that boys who are 
d» ncers are not fully masculine. Adequate role models— in life, print, 
and visual materials— must he piovided to motivate both girls and boys 

Here are steps that schools for the 80's should take to ensure^sex 
equity: 

\, Analyze — and, if necessary, revise — the curriculum to stress 
the rights and responsibilities of individuals as family mem- 
bers, community members, producers of goods and services, 
consumers, citizens, spouses, parents, friends and — simply — 
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human beings. Emphasize the present as well as future roles of 
children and youth. Make sure that the school itself is a setting 
in which the student learns and can exercise her or his rights 
and responsibilities as a community member, producer, and 
consumer— and not merely as a female or male. 

2. Identify and emphasize ^the competencies necessary for stu- 
dents to function effectively in a variety of present and future 
roles. These competencies include the acquisition of knowledge 
that enables human beings to deal with ideas. Teach students 
how to maintain or increase competencies, how to acquire ad- 
ditional competencies, and how to continue acquiring through- 
out life these new competencies needed or desired. Stress that 
functional is not minimal, but rather it describes!^ level of 
achievement appropriate for a purpose. For man^urposes, 
society demands very high levels of competence. Full use of 
human faculties and full development of girls' and boys' po- 
tentials require a commitment to excellence in education. 
School is not a spectator sport; neither is it a menu from which 
students pick minimum daily requirements. Meaningful edu- 
cational equity for girls and boys in this complex society re- 
quires that schools make a greater commitment to intellectual, 
physical, ^nd emotional development. 

3. Improve access to activities and courses. First, analyze the par- 
ticipation of females and males in courses and activities. Then 
reme^ly any imbalances. Publicize the fact that courses and 
activities are open to all students. Recruit students to partici- 
pate in those activities that are imbalanced. Change course 
titles and content to make them equally appealing to. both 
sexes. Remove course titles such as ''Bachelor Living," which 
implies that an unmarried male is helpless and that the course 
is for boys only. 

Communicate information about job opportunities or per- 
sonal uses of a subject or activity. Provide information to over- 
come low achievement expectations for one sex (such as in 
mathematics or interscholastic athletics in tiie case of girls) or 
low interest expectations for one sex (such as in home econom- 
ics or office occupations in the case of boys). 

At all school levels, work with parents to help them under- 
stand the opportunities available to their children. Make par- 
ents aware of sex-role stereotyping and what they can do to 
help overcome it. In the middle or junior high school years. 
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involve ^parents in planning for their children's high school 
programs. By the end of th^ eighth grade, see that each student 
has an educational plan for grades 9 through 12 and beyond 
that has been worked out by the student, counselor, and par- 
ents. Open high school classes to parents of students in the 
lower grades so that they can see how^ a daughter might fare 
in an electronics program or a son in cosmetology. Have sec- 
ondary students who are enrolled in classes or involved in 
activities not traditional for their sex talk to their peers at class 
registration time or to students at lower grade levels about their 
experiences and plans. 
1. Organize, formally or informally, a research and information 
service on sexism f9r the school staff. Let the staff know about 
current periodicals with articles that may be of interest to'them 
regarding educational equity for girls and boys. Circulate new 
pamphlets and reports as they are received. Increase awareness 
of ways to promote educational equity foj girls and boys in the 
-development and administration of policies, in classroom in- 
struction, in the awarding of honors, in the assignment of tasks, 
and in the coverage of student accomplishments. 

5. See that all staff members know about Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 and about the guidelines for its im^ 
plementation, including institutional self-evaluation. See that 
it is implemented in spirit as well as in the letter of the law. 
Have an affirmative action plan for the instructional program 
as well as for improving balance in staffing, and get |«gular 
progress reports. 

6. Develop a plan of action to remedy sex inequities in carrying 
out school routines, disciplinary actions, and other activities. 
List all of the aspects of school life that should be examined; 
then collect and analyze data, set goals, and note progress. Do 
girls i:ollect papers in classrooms and accompany hurt children 
to the health room? Do boys operate audiovisual equipment 
and move book collections? Are boys suspended from school 
andVrls merely told not to behave that way again? 

7. To ensure full and equally worthwhile participation of both 
girls and boys in instructional programs, establish guidelines 
for nonsexist instruction and use them to plan course content. 
The guidelines should include the following points: (a) females 
and males should be represented in approximately equal pro- 
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portions; (b) both females and males should be troated as com- 
petent and successful workers who make significant contribu- 
' tions in and out of the home; (c) both females and males should 
be treated as possessing the full range of physical and behcW- 
ioral characteristics that they, in fact, have. 

8. Set guidelines for nonsexlst, instructional and counseling 
materials, and use them for selecting new materials and culling 
existing collections. Consider the illustrations as well as the 
story or factual contenf. Are females and males accurately 
represented? Is coverage balanced? Are sex roles incidental or 
central? Check the guidelines of publishers, school systems, 
and state departments of education, and those published in 
pr9fessional journals to make sure that yours are comprehen- 
sive and workable. 

9. If the only materials available ^re sexist, learn how to recognize 
the slant and remedy the bias. Note the omission of females 
and males aitd any distorted information ^bout either sex. Note 
the tendency to generalize from one particular difference be- 
tween a female and a male to all females and males. Discuss 
with students the possible reasons for distortions and omis- 
sions and the ways in which they could be remedied. Examine 
with students any inferences that may be made when materials 
incUide terms that have both specific and generic meanings. 

10. Make a checklist and survey tnaterials collections and displays 
in media centers, guidance offices, and classrooms. Remedy 
deficien€jes. Are there areas marked "for girls" or "for boys"? 
Are both men and women treated adequately in social science, 
science, and history collections or displays? Is there an ade- 
quate number of biographies of women and reference materials 
thatxan be used to supplement those textbooks in mathemat- 
ics, history, and other subjects in which almost all people men- 
tioned are male? Do displays, posters, and prints show women 
and men favorably in roles other than traditional female and 
male ones? Do career education materials suggest a wide choice 
of vocations for students rather than listing options separately 
for girls and for boys? Do media displays and activities spon- 
sored by the guidance department increase student awareness 
of sexism and sex-role -stereotyping in school and society? 

11 Give special attention to career education. Invite community 
- members who are not in sex-role stereotyped occupations or 
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activities or who have occupations that have been stereotyped 
for the other sex to meet with students. Provide students with 
up-to-date information about job prospects* Remember the 
original meaning of career, the course of one's life. That includes 
not only wage earning but also responsible participation in the 
family and the community. A proper balance in those roles is 
becoming available to both women and men, and should be 
planned for in the educational program. 

Revise the curriculum to include public policies and legis- 
lation that affect the lives of women and men, both as wage 
earners and as family members. See that both teachers and 
.students use current information as well as forecasts about the 
economy, scientific and technological ,^dvances, work oppor- 
tunities, family life, and community activities. 

Include in the media center and guidance offices self- 
administered and -scored interest inventories and other skills- 
assessment materials. Arrange field trips and community-based 
career education programs, such as student-volunteer intern- 
ships in workplaces or contacts with adults who will work as 
ment9^s to assist students in independent study or career plan- 
ning. ' - 

12. Provide role models within the school to help both girls and 
boys set nonsexist expectations for themselves. Does your 
school have male secretaries, "^rent volunteers, classroom 
aides, cafeteria workers, and kindergarten teachers?. Does it 

\^ have female bus drivers, roaches, custodians, science teacherS, 
and administrators? 

13. Plan for regular in-servicp training of staff to increase aware- 
ness of sexism and skill irv Overcoming it. Work in grade-level 
or departmental groups, or as whole school staffs, to learn how 
to recognize sex-role stereotyping and how to eliminate it in 
ways that have positive effects on students and staff. 

14. Depending upon the school level, set up staff-student-parent 
discussion groups. See that the school community keeps in- 
formed about how society is changing, what is causing change 
to occur, and how change affects the lives and choices of stu- 
dents. Establish parent education and outreach programs to help 
parents set nonsexist expectations for their daughters and sons. 

15. Act to reduce the sexism communicated by the English lan- 
guage. Get the National Council of Teachers of English 
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"Guidelines To Encourage Non-Sexist Use of Language" or 
similar materials ^available from publishers and professional 
associations, and/put them into practice. Use neuter terms such 
as "people"' instead of generic, but also masculine, ones such 
as "all men." A/void patronizing terms for females ("the fair 
sex" instead of "women") and sex-stereotyped nouns and ad- 
jectives ("do-ed" instead of "student"). Treat men and women 
with the same linguistic respect. ^ 
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The Impact of Teci^ology on- Curriculum 

W.C. Meierhenry 

. \ 
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Technology is believed to.be the driving force behind social change. 
In the last 30 years, there have emerged a number of superindustrial 
societies, including the United States which is in an era characterized by 
large-scale modem enterprises and their impact on the external social 
and physical environment. The next 100 years may well be a time of 
transition into the postindustrial society stage, which refers to a very 
afflttenf economy' that meeti ifs industrial and mafefiar needs with a 
small percentage of {ts- workforce and economic effort. * 

Most economists and futur^ts believe that the 1980's will bp the 
watershed period between the la^ several decades, in which vast quan- 
tities of ch^ap energy fueled an average Annual growth rate of about 5 
percent in industrialized nations, and the next couple of decades, which 
will probab^ly see annual growth rates of 2 to '3 percent. Since a great 
deal of the, past grov/ch in government burets, including funds for 
schools, wab made possible through the annual growth of pro^ctivity, 
it is evident that a 2- to 3-percent growth r^te will have a Significant^ 
impact on social institutions, including schools. 

In spit^ of a -possible decrease in growth of the economy for the 
decades ahead, such futurists as Kahn and Phelps at the Hudson Insti- 
tute belie vej that the next 10 to iO years will be a peilod of continuing 
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explosive progress in the informational technologies and that computers 
will be a major factor in changing from a service-oriented society to one 
in which much more activity will be accomplished by machine.' Thus, 
even though there probably will b? a slowdown in most dimensions of 
the economy in the next few years, it is predicted that technology will 
continue to grow. ^ 

Another way of. viewing the short-term future is offered by 
Wedemeyer and others who believe that the world is enteringan informa- 
Hon or communication age: 

The world 13 entering an era that will most probably be re- 
ferred to as the "information" or "communication age." The world 
economic order has apparently been shifting (since about 1970) 
from an industrial base to an information base. One of the primary 
driving forces of this new order the rapid convergence of tele- 
communication systems and the cpmputer. 

This shift has been described by.many including Fritz Machlup 
(1962) in his analysis of the knowledge sector of the U.S. economy, 
Panjel Bell (1976) and Peter Drucker (1969) in their early work on 
t|ief post-industrial" or "knowledge-based" society, and, most re- 
cently. Marc Porat (1977) in his work on the emerging information 
eopnomy. Each of these authors has pointed out thac\ye are leaving 
ari'^rder characterized by industrial production, which was energy- 
ancl materials-intensive, and entering a new world order based 
upon the creation, storage, manipulation and dissemination of in- 
formation, which is communication-intensive. 

Work now underway at Harvard's Information Resources Pro- 
gram is based upon the notion that information is one of three 
"basic" resources — along with materials and energy. Just as materi- 
als and energy are potential resources, that are of no practical use 
in the "pure" state, information has no value without being "put 
to work." Information is made operational through communica- 
tion: communication, then, can be referred to as ^"kinetic re- 
source" — informatipn at work.^^ 

What does all of this have to do with education? Several things— 
for example, education and instruction have a close rdationship with 
communication. In fact, Edgar Dale once said that good communication 
is good te.uhing.^ While learning requires more than good ^rommunica- 
tion, effective communication is a necessary base for learning. jAlso, 
schools need to alert students to the future they will likely inherit, 
which will be technoiogically tased. Finally, educators must utiMze the 
power and variety of these newer instructional technologies. \ 

What reascn is there to believe that schools will make grea» x use 
of instructional technology lhan they have in the past? One major factor 
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referred to earlier will be the continuing short-fall in terms of ftnancial 
resources to support schools because of lower productivity. Coupled 
with this factor are the following, the labor-intensive nature of the 
present school system and the impact that inflation will have on its cost 
of operation For example, if double-digit inflation of around 14 percent 
continues, school budgets will need to be doubled in the next (v^^avs 
in order tb provide the same services as they do now. With alfthe other 
demands on rhe tax dollar at all levels of government, it is not likely that 
there will be a doubling of current school budgets in the next five years. 
It is clear, therefc^re, that both the size and the nature of public educa- 
tion will have to change. 

At the same time that costs are escalating for human services, the 
cost of technology is decreasing. One of the reasons for such dramatic 
decreases is that those technologies that use circuitry profited from the 
invention of the chip (which can be mass produced for a few cents and 
which can provide for integrated circuits consisting of hundreds of 
thousands of components). The first microprocessor chip introduced in 
1972 contained about 5,000 components, while a chip produced In 1978 
contained about 18,000 components ^n an area one-half centimetre 
square (0.2 square inch). What has happened as a result of this one 
invention has been a 10,000-fold increase in performance for the same c 
cost. This means that in 1978 a few hundred dollars bought the equiva- 
lent computing power that required several million dollars in the mid- 
1950's. At this rate long before the decade is over it will be possible to 
purchase for less than $200 a pocket-size computer that is faster and has 
more memory than the most powerful computer in the world in 1979. 

Similar p'-ogress is being rr^ade in such telecomn^unic^tions services 
as telephone, radio, and television. Telecommunications, /hich is the 
substituting of electrons for paper, began in the 1850's with the tele- 
graph By 1870, the telegraph had capTured 10 per^WTof all comn:uni- 
cation revenues in the United States, by 1900 telephone and telegraph 
accounted for 30 percent, and sometime in the late .1950's, telecommuni- 
cation captured more than 50 percent of communication revenues. The 
estimate is that by the ye^r 2000, 75 percent of communication revenues 
will be captured by telecommunications. In addition, other examples 
could be cited as evidence of how the various technologies will impact 
on society generally as well as on education specificalJy.. 

In addition to the cost advantage discussed above, several factors 
suggest a penetration of technology into the schools of the future that 
is f^siev than in the past. First, many of the technologies used in bchools 
are not under government regulation. Baer has pointed out that had the 
calculator industry been regulated by a governmertt agency, we might 
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still be waiting for the delivery of complex computers rather than buy- 
ing $9.95 electronic calculators at the supermarket."* Although certain 
dimensions of telecommunications, such as telephone and television, 
have been under government regulation in the past, there is increasing 
evidence that there will be less control in the future. Another factor is 
that technology moves and is accepted most rapidly where it is an 
add-on feature to current technologies rather than a completely new 
invention. Inr>tructional technologies of the 80's are likely to be supple- 
mental to current devices rather than replacements. 

THE IMPACT ON CURRICULUM 

It is evident that the various technologies used singularly or in 
combination will have strong impact on the school curriculum of the 
future. Some predictions have been made by Dede as to the possible 
impact of technology on education: 

Given that we are intelligent enough to use instructional tech- 
nology wisely, what will be its long-term net effects? One eventual 
.outcome may be that training ("limited range of right answer" 
learning) will be almost completely done by machine, while edu- 
cating ("multiple right answer" learning) will be facilitated by peo- 
ple. This implies that subjects such as reading and basic math may 
, be machine iaught, while areas such as creative writing will con- 
tinue to be cor\yeyed by human instructions. 

A second long-term effect may be that new definitions of 
intelligence will emerge. Historically, our definition of intelligence 
has changed based on our technological capabilities.. For example, 
fifty years ago, having a near photographic memory was an impor- 
tant part of being intelligent because the kind of rapid data retrieval 
that we have now was not available; today, memory is less impor- 
tant to intelligence. Similarly, as machines are developed with in- 
structional skills, different human capabilities will be seen as in- 
dicating intelligence. 

To worl' v/ith others using machines as intermediates, new 
types of communication skills will be necessary, we may see inno- 
vative communications styles that will allow us to be person-ori- 
ented and affective even when sending messages via the computer 
or television. After all, this is what a good media personality is able 
to accomplish; we may study johnny Carson to learn the way he 
communicates sociability, social presence, and affect over the air 
Waves, how he compensates for the loss of direct contact that takes 
place when machines mediate communication. 

A third outcome may be Inat everyone in society will have a 
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better understanding of the strengths and weaknesf,es of technol- 
ogy because all of us will be interacting with technology day-to- 
day, learning from and programming machines. We may become 
more intelligent and sophisticated in using technology when we 
continuously see what it is and is not capable of accomplish- 
ing.5 

Using the computer as one example of technology, Roland suggests 
its application in addressing the fundamentals: 

For those concerned about ''getting back to basics" in education, a 
strong microcomputer-based program is likely to be the answer- 
Computers force people to do things right. They impose a very 
valuable discipline on the way people perform. They are impartial, 
instructive, and demanding. Students cannot get by without paying 
attention. The student interacts with the instructional computer in 
an active way that sustains interest and improves the rate and 
quality of learning. The program can adapt itself from second to 
second to the particular needs of each student and can identify 
problems that may require the intervention of a human teacher, 
social worker, or medical worker.^ 

In addition to the general cu^ricular implications of technology, 
there are implications particular to all subject matter areas. 

Mathematics 

With the development of the microcomputer, mathematics became 
a field that has many immediate applications. Although calculators and 
microcomputers will be used for many of the basic mathematical calcu- 
lations, mathematicians feel that there will always be a need for stu- 
dents to perform the fcur fundamental operations accurately. The cal- 
culator and microcomputer will make possible, however, the 
development of problem-solving skills because they allow a shift of 
emphasis from computational activities to the intricacies of problem 
solving. 

Modern mathematics anticipated some of the new technological 
developments and helped students to understand and apply the binary 
unit (number base of 2). But with the demise of the new mathematics, 
the curriculum moved away from such concepts as the use of different 
number bases. These concepts need to be reintroduced. Attention also 
needs to be given to matrices since such understandings are needed to 
utilize the computer. The mathematics classroom of the future surely 
will include a laboratory with calculators and microcomputers avail- 
able. 
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Social Science 

Because of the implications of energy shortages, inflation, and pop- 
ulation increases, social science teachers will need to understand and 
utilize calculators and microcoraputers to siid in various future projec- 
tions. Social science teacheis cannot leave to mathematics teachers the 
interpretation of these statistical trends, and will, perhaps, have to mas- 
ter the skills for computing various statistics. Television reception di- 
rectly by satellites from anywhere in the world will enhance the teach- 
ing of the social studies at the macro level. The use of the television 
''porta pak" by individual students or classes will permit the capturing 
of scenes from the local community for classroom analysis, discussion, 
and possibly action at a micro level. 

Science 

Because science, especially physics and chemistry, involves mathe- 
matics, it is clear that the calculator and microcomputer will play large 
roles in this subject in the future. Advancements in photography, such 
as the new spectrometer at the University of Chicago, make possible the 
study of the movements of the various elements of the atom. Science 
students in the future will be able to see and observe such things as 
organs of the human body and the far reaches of the universe because 
of new generations of motion picture and television cameras and trans- 
mission systems. Thus, new technologies will open up new worlds for 
science students. 

N English and' Communication 

Even the English program will feel the effects of technology, ac- 
cording to Jennings: 

The illogical spelling and grammar rules of standard human speech 
and writing have proven to be the major stumbling blocks in at- 
tempts to produce accurate machine translations from one human 
language to another or to phrase precise instructions for a computer 
in ''natural" English. Increasing dependence upon computers is 
likely to produce modifications in human languages that will make 
them less inconsistent in spelling, grammar, and meaning so that 
the same written text or spoken phrase will be equally comprehen- 
sive to man and machine.^ 

The above exaniples are only suggestive of the changes that will 
occur in the future curriculum of the schools. As various technologies 
are further developed and utilized by creative teachers, even more ex- 
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tensive changes will occur in the content that is taught, and also these 
changes will produce the need for much more interdisciplinary work. 



POTENTIAL TECHNOLOGIES FOR EDUCATIONAL USE 

Considerable reference has been made already to various commu- 
nication technologies. Emphasis in the future will be on using various 
technologies in tandem and in combinations. At this point, technologies 
will be discussed individually, even though they will be utilized most 
often in combinations in the future. 

Television 

Television will not be thought of as a single-channel medium in the 
future. Cable television (CATV) with its multiple channels suggests the 
variety of programs and approaches that individual learners and teach- 
ers need and that can be delivered to them. 

With the advent of direct broadcast from satellite to television 
receiver, the potential range of programs is increasing enormously. A 
recent advertisement in a Lincoln (Nebraska) newspaper quoted a price 
of $9,650 for a complete earth terminal for FM and TV. The advertise- 
ment indicated that the FCC had recently dropped any and all require- 
ments for such television-viewing_stations to be licensed, and that if one 
was a professfonal maintaining a license as a nurse, doctor, dentist, or 
realtoi. the terminal could be a tax write-off for educational purposes. 
A conference held in Oklahoma City in the summer of 1979 was de- 
signed to assist individuals to build their own terminals for as little as 
$200. 

Currently, there are about 20 commercial communications satellites 
in space, and there is a limit to the number of satellites that can be 
"parked" in orbit. It is possible, however, that technology may over- 
• come these limits; and, if so, by the'year 2000 there could be the 
equivalent of 22,000 TV satellite channels. There are hundreds of satel- 
lite terminals in use in the United States today (many by cable television 
systems), and, in the future, many school districts certainly will install 
their own terminals. 

There are a number of developments under way to make the indi- 
vidual television screen much more information- rich in terms of tech- 
nology. One pf these developments is ielefexi, which is a device attached, 
to the television set to store information transmitted between picture 
transmissions. Teletext enables the viewer to switch away from a televi- 
sion program and receive such information as news reports, the latest 
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football scores, weather reports, current stock market reports, or recipes 
of the day. Special information for a particular audience can be sent by 
teletext— fqr example, Jn Kentucky a "green thumb box" (a small, 12- 
key computer terminal) is providing farmers with market prices, crop 
reports, weather forecasts, and other information upon a spin of a tele- 
phone dial and the touch of one of the green thumb buttons. Thus, the 
television screen becomes a potential source for massive amounts of 
information. In some instances, as in the example cited above, a tele- 
phone line can be used to gain access to a computer, with the informa- 
tion being displayed on the television screen. 

Another way in which the television set can be made more respon- 
sive to user needsi is through the use of videotape recorders. Many 
schools have found that if they record programs on videotape, they can 
then play back the programs to meet the needs of students and teachers 
at the most appropriate time; open circuit television is used only as a 
delivery system. 

One of the technologies just coming on^the scene, which also uses 
the television set, is the video disc. There are several types of video disc 
machines under development, but one on the market has 54,000 single 
images on a disc the size of an ordinary stereo record. Each of the 54,000 
frames is numbered, and some models enable one to retrieve a specific 
frame with a minimum search tihie. It is also possible to regulate both 
forward and reverse speeds when displaying individual pictures. If the 
video disc is connected to a microcomputer, the search capabilities are 
enhanced, and it is possible to program individualized instruction. 

> 

TelepK^iie 

The telephone has many capabilities not utilized fully by educa- 
tion. Although telelecture and blackboard-by-wire installations have 
been available for some time, additional uses exist for the telephone. 
A 12-key pushbutton telephone can serve as a low-cost intelligent 
terminal if there is added to 'it a microprocessor and associated mem- 
ory, a slot for a magnetic card or some other simple data-entry device, 
and a liquid crystal readout. The telephone could access not*only voice 
libraries of recorded information for instructional' purposes but also 
data bases. 

Another change will be the transmission of data in digital form 
(binary units as used by computers) rather than analog (voice transmis- 
sion). The telephone system will be used extensively for the automatic 
(as opposed to the manual or verbal) transfer of data. It will make 
possible the direct connection of the telephone with computer terminals 



,and facsimile transmission machines instead of requiring conversion 
devices as is now the case. 

Although optical fibers are not likely to replace copper wires for 
cross-country telephone lines, the technology is being used in Atlanta, 
Chicago; and New York. An opticalfiber consists of a core of tratispar- 
ent glass coated with a more reflective glass. A beam of light entering 
the fiber will travel along it with very little loss of intensity. Because 
the principal raw material fcr making optical fibers is ordinary sand, 
they will be far. less costly to manufacture than are today's copper 
cables. The most important feature of the optical fibers, however, is 
their enarmous carrying capacity since a single fiber one-fifth the thick- 
ness of a human hair can do the work of 10,000 ordinary telephone 
wires or can serve as a television station transmitting 8,000 different 
channels at the same time. Optical fibers will make possible the trans- 
mission of many more messages at much lower costs. 

Instructional Calculator 

Another instructional technology already used considerably in ed- 
ucation involves the portable computer/calculator/micro^ocessor nec- 
essary to accomplish semisophisticated coniputer-assistea instruction. 
According to Dede, the instructional modes that can be programmed on 
inexpensive but powerful calculators include the iuhrial approach (the 
computer presents simple material, asks questions to determine proper 
assimilation, and corrects misunderstandings), the inguiry approach (the 
student asks for a specific fact, and the computer responds with appro- 
priate data), ih^ dialogue approach (the student asks a general question, and 
the computer responds with a complex answer), and f he explanation/inler- 
^pretation approach (the computer presents complex learning material and 
responds to general questions)/ 

Long before the end of the 80's, didabr (a word used by Swedes for 
both computers and terminals) is likely to be a pocket-^ized, hand-held 
device which will unfold to reveal an alphanumeric keyboard, flat color 
screen, speaker, microphone, video camera, and receptacles for plugging 
in small mass modules. Some dators may be small enough to be worn 
like "wrist watches. 



CONCLUSION 

Education is in the unique situation: technology needs to be used 
by educators in planning and designing instruction; and learners need 
to be able to use the technology employed in connection with their own 



learning, and to master the same or similar technologies for present and 
future uses. There are various predictions about the impact of technol- 
ogy on our society and its education^.! institutions. Wedemeyer suggests 
the impact of technology on communications as a factor: 

New communication services are emerging out of the conver- 
gence of computers arid telecommunication networks that provide 
the technological infrastructure for the new world communication 
order. Already in more developed countries there has been a shift 
from an indus^ry-based economy to an information-based econ- 
omy. 

The expansive and instantaneous nature of these new net- 
works will create new communication careers and change the na- 
ture of society. . . . Those who have access to or control of these . 
^network services will have the power to change the nature and 
function of offices, postal services, banks and a host of other so- 
cial/cultural institutions.^ 

Choosing one technology— the computer— Roland indicates some- 
thing of the changes for the workforce and some of the principal obsta- 
cles to widespread use of the microcomputer by everyone including 
teachers: ^ ' 

Contemporary society is facing the greatest occupational upheaval 
in history, and we heed to plan for it. Many people will emerge 
from this upheaval permanently unemployable, and society must 
fin^ ways of distributing the produce of the economy on some basis 
other than productivity, or else let a substantial part of the popula- 
tion starve. At the same time, there will be a critical shortc^c of 
^ advanced skills, most of them associated with microprocessors" and 
their applications. There will be a need for the entire population to 
be computer-literate and unless such literacy is imparted from early 
childhood, a substantial part of the population may find that they 
lacj< tho basic skills to get along in their daily lives.^^ 

And finally Dede indicates an initiative that all of us should as- 



sume: 



. . . anticipatory social inventions to regulate the use of instruc- 
, tional technologies; to refluce the negative effects that they may 
produce, and increase the receptivity of teachers and administrators 
to machines as a means of reducing costs. To accomplish-+his, we 
need to jeconceptualize the training that we give teachers and 
administrators, to develop alliances with media associations and 
computer associations, and to explore creative ways to raise capital 
so that we can invest in these technologies without being saddled 
with too heavy a debt. 
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Taken as a group, these three immediate agencJas illustrate an 
approach pioneered by British economist E. F. Schumacher known 
as "appropriate technology." Schumacher's strategies for managing 
technology are designed to minimize the negative side effects so 
often associated with increasing reliance on machines, Educatioh s 
chances of a bright future are much. higher if 'we anticipate, the 
challenges these new technologies may pose than if we wait and 
find ourselves in a reactive, crisis-oriented posture. • 

We are facing a period in education similar to the introductic5n 
of the printing pfess 500 years ago. Before that time, those peogle 
who could read (a small percentage of the population) used a few 
hand-copied manuscripts as their source of information; for the rest 
of the populace, recitors and actors conveyed ideas orally. In con- 
verting to the printing press, people faced problems similar to those- 
discussed here: a loss of human factor, new skills required and 
valued abilities suddenly made obsolete, career shifts, massive 
needs for capital" investment, etc. But, although, decades passed 
before books were used to their full educative potential, the shift 
to the printed word for information dissemination ultimately did ^ 
result in progress, increased learning, and exciting new frontiers for' 

education. ^ ^ 

Recent technological advances pose a similar opportunity tor 
us The traditional teacher is in a position analogous to that of. 
clerks after the end of World War II, when the computer was 
developed. Suddenly, many fewer clerks were needed— but new, 
more interesting jobs were availabls for skilled personnel. We can 
^ be similar to monks copying nanuscripti. by hand while the print- 
ing press makes us obsolete, or we can Joe in the forefront by 
simultaneously developing instructional technology and retaining 
traditional educational approaches where appropriate." 
Education in the 80's stands at a crossroad. There is no turning 
back, and the most feasible and rational choice to make in order to serve 
the needs of learners and to maintain some semblance of the present 
school system is to utilize instructional technology as an integral part 
of all levels of education in the future. 
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CHAPTER 11 



' Multiethnic ^Edufation and School Reform 

James A^. Banks 



THE NEED FOR CONCEPT CLARIFICATION ' 

A wide variety of concepts and terms in the educational literature 
relates to race, ethnicity, culture, and education. Among those currently 
in vogue are mulHculfural education, mulHethnic educaHon, ethnic studies, cultural 
pluralism, bilingual-bicultural education, and crosscultural education. There is 
much Conceptual confusion in multicultural education, as in any emerg- 
ing field. Concepts such as multicultural education, multiethnic educa- 
tion, and cultural pluralism are often used interchangeably or to cdnvey 
highly similar nfeanings. ' . ^ . n ^ • 

The wide variety of concepts in multicultural education reflects, m 
part, the conflicting policy recommendations being made by educator? 
and social scientists who have different ideological commitments and, 
in part the lack of consensus in the-field about the goals that multicul- 
tural education should be designed to attain. A few educators and social 
scientists'are strong cultural pluralists. They conceptualize the United 
States as a nation with tight ethmc boundaries, with each ethmc group 
championing its own political anH economic interests and showing httle 
concern for other ethnic groups or the nation state.' Other educators 
and social scientists are strong assimilationists who see ethnicity .and 
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ethnic group characteristics as dysfunctional within a modernized dem-^ 
ocratiC society such as the United States. They believe ethnicity is 
fleeting and temporary, and they endorse Robert E. Park's notion of 
ethnic; group life in a modernized society, ^ark predicted that race 
^ relations would proceed through four inevitable stages: contact conftici 
accommodation, and assimilation. ^ 

Another group of educational theorists endorses a multiethnic ide- 
ology.^ They think that the strong pluralists and the staunch assimila- 
tionists conceptualize the nature of ethnicity in the United States inac* 
curately. The multiethnic theorists believe^ that ethnic youths are 
socialized to function both within their ethnic subsocieties and within 
the mainstream American society. Finally, the multiethnic theorists feel 
that the ^hool should help individuals develop the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes needed to function within their own ethnic group and 
within the universalistic American society, as well as within and across 
other ethnic subsocieties. I have called these skills, abilities, and atti- 
tudes crosscultyral competency. ^ 

In this essay, I will clarify the meanings of multicultural education, 
multiethnic education, and ethnic studies, and I will discuss the nature and 
characteristics of a multieih^c educational environment. I will Conclude 
by suggesting ways in which you can, first, examine your school to 
determine the extent to which it is multiethnic and, second, .plan strate- 
gies to make it more consistent with the ethnic and racial realities in 
American, society. 

Culture is the root of multicultural. Thus,' a definition of culture will 
help us to clarify the meaning .of multicultural education. Culturi* consists 
of the behavior patterns, symbols*, institutions, values, languages, and 
other hiTman-made components of a society. It is the unique achieve- 
ment of a human groujg^that distinguishes it from other groups within 
society. Since culture is a very broad and generic concept, we can define 
multicultural education as an educa*ional reform movement designed to 
bring about equal opportunity for the wide, range of cultural groups 
within a society. Because of past and present social, economic, and 
political conditipns, many cultural groups in the United States are d^ 
nied equal opportunities within the schools and in the larger society. 
Such groups include women, regional groups such as Appalachian 
whites, and groups that are heavily concentrated within the lower-class 
stratum of society. ^ - , , 

An ethnic group has a shared history, con»mon values, sense of 
group identity, and other characteri^ics that differ from those of other 
groups within a society. Mulitethmc education is a profess designed to bring 
about charfges in the total educational environment so that students 





from diverse racial and ethnic groups will experience educational equal- 
ity. Multiethnic educational reform requires making changes in all as- 
pects of the educational environment. 

Efhnic studies is the scientific and humanistic study of the histories, 
cultures, and experiences of ethnic groups within a society. While eth- 
nic studies is an integral part of both multicultural and multiethnic 
education, it is a more^im^ted concept than either. Modernized ethnic 
studies programs are conceptual and interdisciplinary, and are designed 
to help students Piaster higher-level concepts, generalizations, and 
theories. Such programs also help students to develop social action and 
social participation skills.^ Table 1 summarizes the relationships amon^ 
multicultural education, multiethnic education, and ethnic studies.^^ 

Since multiethnic education is a concept with wide boundapes, we 
must examine the total educational environment to determine whether 
a ^hool is multiethnic. When I refer to a multiethnic school, I do not 
necessarily^ mean a school that has a multiethnic student or teacher 
population. Rather, I am referring to a school that has norms and values 
that respect and support the ethnic and racial diversity within American 
society. Many schools with ethnically and racially diverse populations 
are Anglo-centric in their norms, cultures, curriculums, and expecta- 
<5 tions. On the other hand, a few schools in predominantly all-white 

suburban communities reflect cultural diversity in their norms, cur- 
^ nculums, expectations, and policies. 

It is important to emphasize that multiethnic education is a com- 
prehensive concept that implies reform of the total educational environ- 
ment.Many educators assume that multiethnic education involves only 
a superficial integration of the curriculum. Thus, they feel that mul- 
* tiethnic education has been implemented when they have added a few 
ethnic minority heroes to the Anglo-American heroes that are.cjjready 
studied. Such educators have misconceptions abotit both multiethnic 
education and modernized ethnic studies programs, which are concep- 
tual an^ interdisciplinary and do not folcus on isolated factual informa- 
, 'tioh about ethnic heroes. { 

MULTIETHNIC EDUCATION: A PROCESS 

We must examine the total environment of a school to determine 
whether it is multiethnic and to what extent. Multiethnic education is 
an ideal-type conceptualization. It is an ongoing process that is never 
fully attained. Consequently, a school is never totally multiethnic, but 
rather it has achieved a degree or level of multiethnicity. It must con- 
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TABLE 1 

Programs and Practices Related to Pluralism in American Education* 



i 



Program and 



• Practice 


Focus 


Objectives 




Multicultural 
Education 


Cultural groups which 
experience prejudice and 
discrimination in the 
United Stales 


To help reduce discrimination against 
stigmatized cultural groups and to pro.'dc 
them equal educational opportunities 
To present all students with cultural 
alternatives 


Creating an institutional atmosphere 
which has positive institutional norms 
toward victimized cultural groups in 
the United States 


Multiethnic 
Education 


Ethnic groups within the 
United States 


To help reduce discrimination against 
victimized ethnic groups and to provide all 
students equal educational opportunities 
To help reduce ethnic isolation and 
encapsulation 


Modifying the total educational 
environment to make it more reflective 
of the, ethnic diveSl^ within American 
society 

1 


Ethnic Studies 
» 


Ethnic groups within the 
^ United States . 


To help students develop valid concepts, 
generalizations, and theories about ethnic 
groups in the United States, to clarify their 
attitudes toward them, and to learn how*** 
to take action to eliminate racial and 
ethnic problems within American society 
To help students develop ethnic literacy 


Modifyingjcourse objectives, teaching 
strategies, materials, and evaluation 
strategies so that they include content 
and information about ethnic groups in 
the United States 
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tinue to work to become more multiethnic in its values, pupil-pupil 
interactions, and student-teacher relationships. 

To assess the level of multiethnicity of a school, we must examine 
many variables, including these, the motivational systems of students 
and those used by teachers; .'he attitudes, perceptions, beliefs, and 
behaviors of the school staff, the languages and dialects sanctioned by 
the school and those spoken by the students, the formalized curricu- 
lum and the course of study, the assessment and testing procedures 
used by the school, the school policies and politics, the school culture 
and the hidden curriculum, the counseling program, the instructional 
materials used, and the community participation in the school. Be- 
cause of the limited scope of this essay, I will examine only several of 
these variables. 

The Learning Styles, Motivational Systems, 
and Cultures of Ethnic Minority Students 

A number of researchers have documented the mismatch of the 
primarily Anglo-centric learning environment of the school and the 
linguistic and cultural characteristics of ethnic minority students. The 
educational en/ironments of'most schools are more consistent with the 
leari)ing patterns and styles of Anglo-American students than with 
those of ethnic minority students such as Afro-Americans, American 
Indians, and -Puerto Ricans. 

Some research suggests that the patterns of mental abilities differ 
among various ethnic groups Stodolsky and Lesser studied four mental 
abilities ( erbal ability, reasoning, number facility, and space conceptu- 
alization) among first-grade children of four American ethnic groups 
(Chinese, Jewish, Black, and Puerto Rican)7 They conclude: 

the most striking results of this study concern the effects of 

ethnicity upon the pallerns among the mental abilities Ethnicity 

does affect the pattern of mental abilities^awi, once the pattern speiific 
to the ethnic ^roup emerges, social-cla^b variation^ within the ethnic group do not 
alter this basic organization. * 

Research also suggests that ethnic minority and Anglo-American 
students often differ in their cognitive styles and that most teachers 
have cognitive styles that match those of Anglo-American students. 
Ramirez and Castaneda have found that Mexican-American youths 
tend to be more field-sensitive than field-independent in their cognitive 
styles,^ while Anglo-American students tend to be more field- 
independent Field sensitive and field-independent students differ in a 
number of behaviors and characteristics Field-sensitive students tend 
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to like to work with others to achieve a common goal and are more 
sensitive to the feelings and opinions of others than are field-independ- 
ent students. Field-independent students prefer to work independently 
apd to compete and gain individual recognition. Students who are field- 
independent are more often preferred by teacher^ and tend to get higher 
grades. 

Ethnic minority youths also differ from mainstream youths in their 
motivational systems and styles. Ethnic minorities such as Blajks and 
Chicanos tend to be more externally than internally controlled; Anglo 
youths tend to be more internally than externally controlled. Students 
who are externally controlled believe that they can do very little to 
determine their success or failure because it is primarily determined by 
others Internally controlled students believe that they can shape their 
own destiny. Most of the techniques used by teachers to motivate 
students are more effectit^e with internal controlled students than with 
external controlled students. Thus, these techniques often fail to moti- 
vate ethnic minority students. 

Often the tasks that teachers assign to ethnic minority students are 
nonmotivating to these students because they are inconsistent with the 
students' cultural norms, behaviors, and expectations. Teachers are fre- 
quently unaware of the cultural differences that their students bring to 
the classroom. Gay and Abrahams, as well as other writers, have de- 
scribed the cultural differences that minority youths bring to the class- 
room: 

Differences from Anglo-American middle-class culture run the 
gamut from different patterns of interaction, movement, socializing 
and growing up, to a distinct and highly flexible family and house- 
hold system, religious perspective and practice, and so on.^^ 

Problems often result when the teacher either fails to recognize the 
cultural differences of her or his ethnic students or interprets them 
inaccurately. 

To work more effect. v^ely with multiethnic student populations, 
teachers need to participate in well-conceptualized staff development 
programs that will help them to acquire accurate knowledge about the 
cultural characteristics, learning styles, and motivational systems of 
ethnic youths and to master the skills needed to work more successfully 
with these youths. Techniques such as those developed by Longstreet 
might work successfully in training programs. To help her teacher edu- 
cation students become more sensitive to ethnic differences and use 
these differences constructively in the classroom, Longstreet taught 
them to carefully observe the ethnic behaviors of their students and to 



systematically record and interpret them, to develop what she calls an 
ethnic profile of each such student in their classroom. The observation 
instrument that she gave her students consists of the following catego- 
ries, nonverbal communication, orientation modes, verbal communica- 
tion; social value patterns, and intellectual modes. We must be careful 
when training teachers to use this kind of observation instrument so 
that they will avoid overgeneralizing and creating new stereotypes of 
ethnic youths. 

X 

Teacher Attitudes, Expectations, and Behavior 

A number of researchers have investigated teachers' attitudes to- 
ward and perceptions of ethnic and racial groups, and, the effects that 
their attitudes have on students' self-concepts, attitudes, perceptions, 
and behavior. This research suggests that many teachers have prejudi- 
cial attitudes toward and perceptions of racial and lower socioeconomic 
f/oups, and that these prejudicial attitudes influence not only their 
verbal and nonverbal interactions with students but also student behav- 
ior and attitudes. 

^ Rist investigated the grouping practices and interaction patterns 
within an all-black class during its kindergarten, first-, and second- 
grade years. The kindergarten teacher "placed the children in reading 
groups which reflected the social class composition of the class. . . . 
These groups persisted throughout the fir^t several years of elementary 
school.' " Rist concluded that a caste system existed within the class- 
room which reinforced and perpetuated the class system of the larger 
society. The teachers m the Rist study had apparently internalized 
dominant societal attituaes toward lower socioeconomic individuals 
and reinforced them in the classroom. 

A monograph in the Mexican American 'Education study series 
indicates that teacher interactions with Mexican American and Anglo 
students exemplify an Anglo bias.^^ The categories in which this bias 
was statistically significant were (1) praising or encouraging, (2) accept- 
ing or using student ideas, (3) questioning, (4) positive teacher response, 
(5) all noncriticizing teacher talk, and (6) all student speaking. The 
monograph also indicates that Mexican-American students speak sig- 
nificantly less in class , than do An^lo students. 

Gay found that both black and white teachers interact differently 
with black and white students in desegregated social studies class- 
-rooms. Teachers were more positive, qncouraging, and reinforcing 
toward white students. White students also received more opportunities 
to participate in substantive academic interactions with teachers. Verbal 
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interactions with black pupils were primarily nonacademic, procedural, 
rritical, and nonenccuraging. In an important study, Parsons found that 
a school he examined within a Mexican-American community rein- 
forced the dominant societal attitudes and perceptions of Mexican 
Americans, and perpetuated the social-class stratifications that existed 
among Anglos and Mexican Americans.^^ Parsons concluded that the 
teachers were the primary socialization agents in the school that rein- 
forced and perpetuated social-class and ethhic stratification. 

• The studies reviewed above indicate that many teachers have inter- 
nalized the dominant societal attitudes and values toward minority and 
lower socioeconomic groups, and that they oft^n reinforce these atti- 
tudes and values in the classroom. Regardless of their racial or ethnic 
group membership, teachers tend to internalize and perpetuate domi- 
nant societal values and attitudes ^toward racial and social-class groups. 
This research suggests that teachers must acquire more democratic atti- 
tudes and values before schools can practice social-class and cultural 
democracy. It suggests that staff development is needed to help teachers 
acquire the knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed to become effective 
multietlinic educators. 

Multiethnic Testing 

To make the school a truly multiethnic institution, major changes 
must be made in the ways in which educators test and ascertain student 
abilities. Most of the intelligence tests administered in the public 
schools are based upon an "Anglo-conformity, monocultural model."^^ 
Many students who are socialized within other ethnic cultures find the 
tests and other aspects of the school setting alien and intimidating. 
Consequently, they perform poorly on such tests and are placed in low 
academic tracks, special education classes, and low reading groups. Re- 
search indicates that teachers who teach in these kinds of situations 
tend to have low expectations for their students and often fail to create 
learning environments that will enable the students to master the skills 
and 4'»bilities needed to function successfully in society.^* 

Standardized intelligence testing, in the final analysis, serves to 
legitimize the status quo and to keep powerkss the ethnic groups at the 
lower rungs of the social ladder. The results of such tests are used to 
justify the noneducation of minority youths and to relieve those who 
are responsible for th^ir learning from accountability. We need to devise 
novel approaches to assess the abilities of minority youths and tests that 
will reflect the cultures in which they are socialized. However, it will 
do little good for us to create novel assessment procedures that reflect 
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their cultures unless, at the same time, we implement curricular and 
teaching practices that are also multiethnic and multiracial. Students 
who score well on an ethnically oriented intelligence test are not likely 
'to achieve well within an alien school that has a curriculum unrelated 
to their feelings, perceptions, and cultural experiences. Mercer has iden- 
tified some changes that multicultural testing necessitates: 

A multicultural perspective would recognize the integrity and value 
of different cultural traditions. It would not assume that the Anglo- 
American culture is necessarily superior to other traditions, or that 
Anglo-conformity is imperative for social cohesion. It would .accept 
the fact that there are multiple cultural mainstreams in modern 
America and that individual citizens have the right to participate 
in as many of these mainstreams as they wish. Differences in life 
styles, language, and values would be treated with respect, and 
persons from minority cultures would not be regarded as culturally 
disadvantaged, culturally deprived, or empty vessels.^' 

ASSESSING YOUR TOTAL SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 

In this essay, I have emphasized the need to examine the total 
school environment in order to (1) determine the extent to which it is 
multiethnic,, and (2) plan and implement strategies to m^ko your school 
more reflective of the ethnic and cultural diversity in American society. 
I have discussed only several of the school variables that must be exam- 
ined when planning end implementing multiethnic educational reform 
— i.e., the learning styles of ethnic students, their motivational systems 
and culture, teacher attitudes and expectations, and multiethnic testiiig. 
Other important variables, Such as language diversity, curriculum re- 
form, and multiethnic teaching strategies,^^ were not discussed. How- 
ever, I present criteria questions in Table 2 that can help you examine 
your total school environment to determine the extent tp whi ch it is 
multiethnic, and to plan and implement strategies to make it more 
multiethnic. 

Wc can best view multiethnic education as a process, as well as a 
reform movement, that will help all students to experience equity and 
to develop the attitudes, skills, and abilities they need to function 
within and across different cultures— not only within this nation but 
also within oor^lobal society.^* 
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TABLE 2 
A Multiethnic Evaluation Checklist 



Criteria Qufsthns Ralmg 



* Strongly ^ - Hardly 
al All 



1.- Does school policy reflect the ethnic 
diversity in American society? 




1 




2 Is the tnt^l school nultur^ nnrliiHinc 

the hidden curriculum) multiethnic 
and multiracial? . 








3. Do the learning styles favored by the 
^ school reflect the learning styles of the 
students? 








4. Does the school reflect and sanction 
the range of languages and dialects 
spoken by ihe students and within the 
larger society? 








5. Does the school involve parents from 
diverse ethnic groups in school 
activities, programs, and planning? 








^6^ ^Does the counseling program of the 
scHool reflect the ^thnir div^rsitv in 

"^wifw^^^wiiww i iiiw diiiiiw vitvcioiiy III 

A m^rica n^ociet y ? 


{ 






7.0 Are the testing procedures used by the 
school multiethnic an(i ethnically fair? 








0. Arc instructional materials examined 
for ethnic and racial bias? 








9. Are the formalized curriculum and 
course of stady multiethnic and 
multiracial? Do they help students to 
view events, situations, and concepts 
from diverse ethnic perspectives and 
points of view? 








to. Do the teaching styles and 

motivational systems in the school 
reflect the ethnic diversity of the 
student body? 




1 




11. Are the attitudes, perceptions, beliefs, 
and behavior of the total school staff 
ethnically and racially sensitive? 
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Cntiria Questions 

at All 



12. Does the school have systematic, 
comprehensive, mandatory, and 
continuing multfcthnic staff 
development programs? 






i 


13. Is the school staff (administrative, 
instructional, counseling, and 
supportive) multiethnic and 
multiracial? 








14. Is the total atmosphere of the school 
positively responsive to racial, ethnic, 
and language differences? 








15. Do school assemblies and holidays 
reflect the ethnic and racial diversity iti 
American society? 








16. Docs the school lunch program prepare 
meals that reflect the range of ethnic 
foods eaten in the United States? 








17. Do the bulletin boards, physical 
education program, music, and other 
displays and activities in the school 
reflect ethnic and racial pluralism? 
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Pedagogically Sound Assessment 
(Evaluation) Procedures 

Bernard McKettm 



PROLOGUE 

The positions presented in tHis essay are tased on the premise that 
all students, unless they, are bom with severe disorders of the central 
nervous system, are capable of learning, of accomplishing some things _ 
at a high level of proficiency, and of becoming involved in constructive, , 
contributing, fulfilling enterprises. They are also based on the belief that 
the school needs to turn its attention to identifying interests, motiva- 
tions, and commitments that can be developed in such ways th^t every 
sTudenf Will eventually be evaluaTed successful Finally, th~ey are ba^sed~ ' 
on the belief that these things can be accomplished if teachers and other 
professionals are afforded feur^ough students and Hme enough to identify 
and promofe individualleaming ne^ds, interests, and motivations. 

Those people, whether in or out of the teaching profession, who 
vieWthese postulates as idealistic, as impractical, or as ''pie in the sky'' 
would do well to remember the words of William Carlyle: "Every noble 
work is at first impossible/' - _ 

. Certainly, such lofty ideals need to be considered in the light of the * -1 
conditions in the society that might either promote or retard their soon 
being achieved. And since the conditions essential for achievipg these 
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ideals— feio enough and time enough — are dependent on the availability of 
resources, the present adequacy and the future potential of resources 
need to be taken into account. That these ideals will be difficult to 
achieve should not deter those with deep beliefs and strong commit- 
ments from pursuing them. 

THE SCHOOL CLIMATt 

For the propositions set forth in this essay, school cHmafe includes 
all those community, school system, building, and classroom character- 
istics, conditions, program content, and instructional processes that 
might be expected to mediate the accomplishment of agreed on goals 
and objectives for student learning, however the goals and objectives 
are articulated and however student learning is defined.^ 
* ~ In this sense, climafe is a more generic term for what has been 
labelled in other pl;^'"es and by other observers as conditions, inpuh, re- 
sources, programs, processes, and strategies. It is conceived as broad enough to 
include all thpse things that are believed to mediate, either intentionally 
or unintentionally, favorably or unfavorably, the accomplishment of 
goals and objectives. For example, program is often used as a way of 
defining those things that are believed to enhance processes and, conse- 
quently, to contribute to achieving goals and objectives: structural and 
administrative arrangements and activities, instructional strategies, and 
material resources. On the other hand, climate in this broad sense has 
to do with everything from community characteristics (deterring or 
enhancing), to the adequacy (or inadequacy) of financial provisions, to 
the sufficiency and appropriateness of a variety of print and nonprint 
materials for teaching beginning reading, to the processes by which 
reading is taught. ^ 

- Types of Climate Evaluation 

^ Although he seems to lean more toward the label program, House^ 
has provided a useful delineation of types of climate evaluation. They 
are cited here as a basis for recommending what climate evaluation for 
the 80's should aspire to and be expected to achieve. Calling to attention 
the categories of models identified by House is useful for this purpose 
because tl\e models display a continuum of points of view, articulating 
clearly differing philosophies as to the ends and. means of evaluation. 
The categories of models identified by , House are systems 'analysis, 
' behavioral objectives, decision making, goal free, art criticism, accre Vx- 
tation, adversary, and transaction. 
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There are a number of possibilities for categorizing the models 
philosophically, operationally, and in terms of outcomes They might be 
classified from quantitative to qualitative (as from systems analysis to 
art criticism). Or they might be categorized, as House does, from objective 
to subjective or even from internal to external or they might be classified 
as process oriented as compared to product oriented. 

This essay will not attempt to assess the characteristics and argu- 
ments put forth for the various models. House has. accomplished this 
well. Rather, some principles will be set forth which, if 'adhered to, 
might result in climate evaluation's best serving its important purpose 
in the 80's. In doing so, the author's judgment is revealed on which 
model gives greatest promise for reflecting the principles identi- 
fied. 

The Main Purpose of Climate Evaluation 

Several important purposes have been put forth in the literature for 
climate evaluation. Some of these are explicit in the titles given to the* 
models cited above — for example, decision making and accreditation. 

The main purpose of climate evaluation, as seen by this writer, is 
to determine vvhi^h climate characteristics contribute most' to improving 
learning opportunities and accomplishments for the students (who are, 
after all, the raison d'etre for the entire education enterprise). 

Once this.detern\ination is made, efforts should be continuously 
put forth to maintaih and improve those characteristics. 

Additional important purposes of climate evaluation include the 
following: (1) to reassure the public that the "education machine" is 
functioning effectively, efficiently, and economically; (2) to assist in 
decision making, in determining which climate factors must be main- 
tained and improved and which must be replaced; (3) to establish policy 
on resource allocation, and (4) to advise professionals on correction of 
the process. 

There are other purposes. But the central purpose, in the judgment 
of this writer, is the one on which is imprinted student opportunities and 
accomplishments. 

Principles of Climate Evaluation 

Whatever its purposes, the following principles need to be applied 
to climate evaluation for the 80's: 

1. All stakeholders nee4 to be involved in "determining the pur- 
poses of particular evaluations and in agreeing to them. 
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2. All purposes that'^particular climate evaluations intend to serve 
need to be identifi^, clanfied, and explicitly stated. 

3. As criteria for evaluating climate, ''opportunities" in the form of 
\yholesorp^, healthful, democratic, and fulfilling processes 
should b/as important as the student le^ining outcomes they 
are expected to foster. 

4. School dimate evaluation should take into account that differ- 
ent climated are appropriate for differing instructional purposes 
and expected outcomes. 

5. School cLmate evaluation should take place primarily in natu- 
ralistic settings. 

6. The study of school climate should move toward an ecological 
model along the lines articulated by Dawson, Tikunoff, and • 
Ward^— that is, in evaluating climate the classroom should be 
looked on as a total ecological unit. Once it becomes possible to . 

• analyze and assess all* the interactions artiong students, teachers, 
and the total environment of the teaching-learning setting, it will 
• be time toariclude for consideration other building-unit systems 
and community wide factors affecting leaching and learning. 

7. Evaluations of school climate should adhere ioSiandardsforEvalua- 
Hons of Educational Programs, Projects, and Materials. These carefully 
worked-out standards for planning, conducting, and reporting 
evaluations were developed by a committee representing ^2 na- 
tional educational organizations. While theStandards are the first 
of their kind and will require continuous improvement and up- 
dating, they are now ready for use and promise to serve well the 
evaluation community in conducting future school climate 
evaluations. 

8. Formative evaluations (evaluations conducted at intervals during 
the process in order to correct it) should so characterize and 
permeate all climate evaluations that once a program or project is 
concluded or at a stage for summative evaluation, a separate * 
summation will be less needed because there will have been* 
accumulated a continuum of data and judgments that displays 
the success of the program all along the way in accomplishing its 
intended final goals. 

9. While emphasizing a multiplicity and a variety of criteria^ 
evaluations should increasingly move toward those criteria in 
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House's list represented by arf criticism and accreditation. The sys- 
' terns analysis model hasn't worked well for the private sector . 
enterprises for which it was intended, let a^lone for those in the ' 
social sciences. 

10 Climate, evaluation needs to seek more to identify the meaning 
of humap acts. Bussis* has called to attention that when scien- 
tists stu^v stars, they i(7 deal with complex phenomena, but not 
those ti»at n\irror their thoughts^ "Neither stars nor atoms con- 
struct symbolic representations of the world and then Behave in 
accordance with their individual constructions of reality/' she 

* states. Since human acts are characterized by the meanings and 
intenti9ns of the persons who perform them, the study (and 
evaluation) of teaching requires much more attention to clarify- 
ing the meaning of human acts. 

Other Advice 

Several predictions (and aspirations) identified for school climate 
evaluation by Daniel Stufflebeam in A 2001 Odyssey' should be added 
to those recommended above: > 

1. Evaluation methodology needs to be uniquely designed to re- 
spond to the complex and unique problems of education. 

2. Evaluation methodology needs, to become more sophisticated, 
particularly in the use of a variety of "approaches, such as case 
studies- and assessments of effects on subgroups and individu- 
als, and in the communication of results to the various audi- 



ences. 



3 Teachers, counselors, principals, and central office staff should 
participate in evaluations and even design and conduct their 
^wn evaluations. 
4. To accomplish #3 above, a variety of training programs for 

different audiences needs to be developed and implemented. 
Considering together the principles and Stufflebeam's recommen- 
dations causes the writer to conclude that those devising climate evalua- 
Hons far the 80's will be well advised to study the progress bemg made 
aTthe Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and, Development 
in researching and testing the ecological approach to the study of teach- 
ing cited earlier. , , , , • j ^ 
^ Whatever the model, climate evaluation as dehned here needs to 
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rank higher on tKe scale of values of educators and other stakeholders, 
and to receive increased restjurces for research, development, field test- 
ing, and implementation than has been typical in recent decades. 



EVALUATING STUDENT LEARNING OUTCOMES 

As a starter, assessment of student learning outcomes for the-^'s' 
requires a broader definition than that term ordinarily communicates. 
To assess, according to Webster's Third New Internptional DtcHonary has to do 
with determining "the rate or amount of," clearly implying quantifiable 
measurement. In educational circles, particularly those concerned with 
schooling at the elementary aijd secondary levels, assessment has come 
to be identified with the kind of evaluation reflected in the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress and in stat^ assessment programs. 
Both of these conform to that part of the dictionary definition having 
to do v^Whdmount, since both quantify how much of a particular curricu- 
lum how many students have learned. Both national and state assess- 
ment programs are near the end of the continuum represented by the 
systems analysis model cited earlier. 

Even narrower 'is the term testing, which is frequently applied to 
almost all of student evaluation. This term calls to mind for many 
persons in the education profession (and for most in the public) pencil- 
and-paper assessment, short-answer (mainly multiple-choice) tests, 
simple computation or cognitive recall, and normed (half those tested 
scored below an average) measurement. That is what standardized test- 
ing started out as more than 60 years ago and, for the most part, what 
it continues to be in 1980. 

The way we label things frequently says much about how we 
conceive thfem, think about them, and respond to them. If the term 
assessment continues to be dominant, it will likely.be thought of in terms 
orthings to be counted and rated. And counting and rating will be the major 
criteria for determitiing student learning progress. If the term testing 
continues to be used, ^it will contribute to^' perpetuating norm- 
referenced, standardized tests for the preponderance of evaluation pur- 
poses. 



/ ^ Neither of these will serve the needs of the 80's., It is, therefore, 
recommended that the terms assessment and testing be replaced by evalua- 
tion, and that, as a qualifier of this term, student learning progress be used 
to distinguish it from the evaluation of program and process discussed in 




the first part of this essay. 
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Purposes 

Exhortations on what the nature of the evaluation of student learn- 
ing progress should be for the 80's will be meaningful only if the 
purpose of such evaluation is clear. The positions to be put forth here 
are based on the premise that the major purpose of evaluation is to 
improv.e instruction, which by extrapolation will, in turn, improve 
learning — however learning is defined. 

Learning, for the purposes of this essay, is defined as the broadest 
possible ra.ige of knowledge, skills, attitudes, and behaviors contained 
in all those goals of schooling that have been identified, articulated, and 
agreed on for particular communities. They include skills in language 
arts (as bro^d as that term is sometimes defined to include reading, 
writing, speaking, listening, ^nd forms of nonverbal communication); 
mathematics skills; knowJedge of the cultural heritage (the social stud- 
ies broadly conceived), vocational competencies; interpersonal and citi- 
zenship behaviors; self-concept; and whatever other goals are selected 
for schooling, be they education about consumer affairs, health, safety, 
sex, drug use, and myriad of other topics. 

Equ^ally important, th^ definition of learning in this context takes 
.into account the person in the process, Thuis, the definition reflects the 
argument presented above that in the 80's increased emphasis needs to 
be placed on evaluating the process of the 12 or 13 years of schooling 
on the basis of their being full-living, wholesome, democratic, and 
fulfilling experiences— to a substantial degree independent of cognitive 
learning outcomes. 

In the 80''s these purposes should increasingly replace a major pur- 
pose (in some places, the sole purpose) of the past for evaluating student 
learning progress: to sort and classify students for decision making on 
which should be permitted to proceed and which held back, which 
should be awarded certification of completion and which denied it, 
which should be permitted to pursue particular educational programs or 
career objectives and which refused. 



The Movement Away from Evaluation That Sorts and Classifies 

The 60's and 70's saw considerable movement toward recognition 
of the pluralistic, multicultural nature of our society and establishment 
of policies and processes that foster egalitarian treatment for all . the 
citizenry. One need only porrder legislation and programs for theliandi- 
capped, actions related to women and senior citizens, and many others 
to confirm progress at fulfilling these commitments. 
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But in evaluating students, progress on achieving egalitarian goals 
has been less than spectacular. Those involved in evaluation have been 
slow to accept the premises set forth in the prologue— that all students 
are capable of learning, of accomplishing something at a high level of 
proficiency, and of becoming involved in constructive, contributing, 
fulfilling enterprises. 

So the tiiT.e is past due for our society to reflect in its commit- 
ment to schooling the same pluralistic, multicultural values, oppor- 
tunities, and behaviors that have begun to characterize other aspects 
of society. The schools should be about identifying strengths, open- 
ing doors, and providing a broad range of options and opportuni- 
ties rather than sorting and classifying students in ways that limit op- 
tions. 

A second compelling argument for moving away from sorting and 
classifying has to do with the very criteria and systems by which the 
sorting and classifying are accomplished— mainiy cognitive criteria and 
psychometric processes. Both are highly defective. And both are com- 
monly manifest in the use of standardized tests, the shortcomings of 
which are numerous and serious: 

• 1. The content measured by standardized tests is thin. The tests 
assess mainly factual and recall learning. They measure little or 
not at all a student's ability to analyze, synthesize, generalize, 
and apply generalizations to new phenomena. 

2. The items in standardized tests are often ambiguous, confusing, 
or just plain wrong. 

3. The multiple-choice formats characteristic of most standardized 
tests limit learning possibilities, narrow students' thinking, and 
adversely affect students' opportunities and inclination to write 
thoughtfully and creatively. 

4. Placing importance on standardized tests tends to narrow the 
curriculum to that which is measurable and measured by the 



5 The statistical processes applied to standardized tests result in 
half the students being below average or grade level, no matter 
how well they do. 

6. The measurement errors in most standardized tests are so large 
that the tests frequently do not accurately reflect what students 
have learned. 



tests. 
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7. Responding inaccurately to only a few questions can change a 
student's score and rank significantly enough to deny him/her 
rewards and opportunities in disproportion to inaccurate re- 
sponses. 

With deficiencies as serious and pervasive as these in standardized 
testing, there should be demanded in the 80's broader, deeper, more 
accurate, and fairer means for evaluating student learning progress- 
means that are more relevant to accomplishing pluralistic, multicultural, 
ai^d egalitarian goals of schooling. 

Characteristics of Sound Evaluation 

To achieve the goals articulated above, systems for evaluating stu- 
dent learning progress in the 80's should reflect the following character- 
istics: 

1. They should be broader than paper-and-pencil testing; they 
should be based on multiple processes and instruments of a wide 
variety. 

2. They should be designed specifically to evaluate particular and 
clearly particulated instructional objectives. 

3. They should be closely integrated with curriculum and instruc- 
tion. 

4. They should provide insights into individual learning difficulties 
—i.e., they should be diagnostic. 

5. They should provide insights on what remediation is needed in 
order that learning can take place— i.e., they should assist in 
prescription. 

6. They should report on which learning objectives individual stu- 
dents have accomplished out of the total agreed-upon objec- 
tives. 

7. They should be as free as possible of cultural, racial, and socio- 
economic biases. 

8. They should have the capacity for identifying strengths as well 
as weaknesses. 

9. They should promote improved instruction and learning, and be 
generally positive and constructive. 

The above list represents both a refinement of the evaluation purposes 
cited earlier and a framework for establishing sound policy on evaluat- 
ing student learning progress. 
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Criteria (or Evaluation Programs and Processes 

When purposcand policy are agreed upon and in place, the follow- 
ing criteria need to be adhered to in developing and unplementing 
programs or evaluating student learning progress: 

^^1. Those who administer evaluations of student learning and then 
use the results should be fully involved in developing programs 
^ and processes for such evaluations. 

2. The purpose and proposed uses of the results of particular 
evaluations should be committed to writing and communicated 

_ to students, parents, and other stakeholders. (For example, will 
the evaluations be used for such purposes as diagnosis, remedia- 
tion, admission to advanced programs, and so on?) - 

3. Evaluation processes and instruments should sample what was 
taught; therefore, curriculum should be agreed upon, clear, and 
explicit. 

4. Evaluation processes and instruments should be developed/ 
selected so as to be complementary. - 

a. Each should evaluate some unique dimension of that being 
evaluated. 

b. Professional judgment based on oral and observational pro- 
cesses and the products of students' work should be devel- 
oped to botb extend and confirm paper-and-pencil instru- 
ments. 

c. Procedures should be developed for determining the interre- 
lationships anriong various evaluation processes. 

5. When paper-and-pencil instruments are used, a variety of for- 
mats should be employed — e.g., essay, criticism, "story" prob- 
lems, single-phrase word responses, multiple-choice, true-false, 
cause-and-effect analysis, completion of blank statements, elic- 
iting of examples. No one format should make up the major part 
of the evaluation. 

6. All processes and instruments should be thoroughly field tested 
and corrected based on such testing before they are imple- 
mented for decision-making purposes. 

As societal goals, values, and processes change, the goals for schools 
will need to change. And as they do, the systems and processes by 
which student learning progress is evaluated will also need to be altered. 
For the 1980's, and beyond, evaluations themselves will need to be in 
a continuous state of evaluation (meta-evaluation) and updating. 
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Part IV 



THE POUnCALIZA TJON OF EDUCA TION 



Leadership is a function, not a position or person. Leadership is 
concerned with, how people can be brought together to work for 
common ends effectively and happily. Leadership is the ability to 
contribute to the achievement of those ends either through ideas or 
through ways of working to accomplish them. Leadership, 
unfortunately, is often confused with command — as the contest 
between the Japanese commander and the British colonel 
demonstrated in The Bridge on the River Kmi. Command, however, is 
always concerned with power over people, while leadership is 



concerned with power over problems. 



Ole Sand 
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CHAPTER 13 



Can Education Survive Increasing, School 

Bureaucrahzation? 

Roland H. Nelson 

- « 

It is hardly news that schools are bureaucratic organizations*. How 
could they be otherwise? They are public ageiicies, beholden to elected 
officials for resources, regulated by law and court decision, controlled by 
an administrative hie^-archy; and ultimately responsible to the elector- 
ate. And what's more, schools are likely to become more bureaucratized 
during the 80's. The "buzz" words for such bureaucratization are al- 
ready basic to the rhetoric of education: MBO, accountability, compe- 
tency testing, and the like. 

Does it really niat^er? Yes, it matters— because increasing school 
bureaucratization has serious'implications for what teachers will be able 
to teach and for what students will be likely to leant. 



WHAT IS BUREAUCRACY? 

Bureaucracies emphasize the lo^cs of organizational Hfe. They 
effectively promote predictability in our workplace. Their rules, regula- 
tions, policies, and clearly defined hierarchy appeal io the need for order 
in us all. They are most effective when both the ends and the means are 
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known— when what is to be done and how it is to be done are agreed 
upon by "reasonable" people. 

Bureaucracies are less effective and often dysfunctional for manag- 
ing the dynamics of organizational life because these dynamics are ever- 
changing. What is to be done (ends) and how to do it (means) are neither 
precise nor agreed upon because of varied situational contingencies. The 
rules, regulatioi\s, and policies designed for a predictable environment 
do not meet the reality of one that is constantly changing. 

What is the typical bureaucratic response to the dynamics of organ- 
izational life? What is that response when current rules, regulations, and 
policies dotiot solve the problem at hand? Create more rules, regula- 
tions, and policies, and establish new bureaus. To the bureaucrat, what 
is to be done and the best way to do it can, or should, always be known. 
Seldom is the bureaucratic response one of the following: Let those 
doing the job take care of it; or suspend the rules; or decrease adminis- 
trative positions— because the premise on which the lo^cs of bureaucra- 
cies rests is this: Problems in the organization are primarily a function 
of limited individual rationality; rationality of action is achieved for the 
individual by organizing her or his activities through bureaucratic struc- 
ture; therefore, when problems arise, they are to be solved by more rules 
{guidelines is the current euphemism), regulations, and supervision. One 
is reminded of the agonizing rationalization of the Grand Inquisitor: 

The most painful secrets of 'their conscience, all, all they will bring 
to us, and we shall have an answer for all. And they will be glad 
to believe our answer, for it will save them from the great anxiety 
and terrible agony they endure at present in making a free decision 
for themselves.^ 

But bureaucracies are not the villians of this piece. They are highly 
effective structures for promoting order in complex organizations. Our 
quarrel with them is the seductive nature of their promises because we 
. all experience that "great anxiety" and "terrible agony" in making a free 
decision fpr ourselves. They mitigate that anxiety and assuage that 
agony with their promises of a rational, predictable world where what 
to teach, how to teach it well, and to whom to teach it are fully known 
and prescribed. 

No, bureaucracies are not the villains. We .-ecognize that complex 
societies require complex organizations, that all of us will need- to be 
members of complex organizations so long as we desire the benefits of 
a complex society. We want our pension plans, our guaranteed salaries, 
our reasonably predictable work environments>\Ve want those things 
that require the coordination of the many and varied efforts of experts 
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of myriad degree and kind. Bureaucracy provides us that coordination. 
It provides the logics of organizational life: (1) statements of goals, 
objectives, and purposes; (2) policies, rules, and regulations prescribing 
who mil do what, when, and how; (3) differentiated task assignments 
promoting individual specialization— i.e., teachers, counselors, aides, 
librarians; and (4) an hierarchy of management to coorciinate the diverse 
functions performed by the specialists and to interface with the hierar- 
chy of other C9mplex organizations such as government agencies, legis- 
latures, and*«professional associations. 

The strength of bureaucracy lies in its ability to lend structure to 
human activity, and therein also lies its greatest limitation— it is the 
nature of the bureaucrat to structure whfen it is neither necessary nor 
appropriate. The bureaucrat is at her»or his best in stable (static), pre- 
dictable situations..She or he i$ at her or his worst in dynamic or rapidly 
changing situations. 

As schools become more bureaucratized, they increasingly stress 
^ uniformity of both practice and results. Students are categorized and 
labeled. Once labeled, special programs aie established for them, spe- 
. cialists are trained to direct the special programs, and more administra- 
tors are added to coordinate the activities of the specialists. So much 
specialization and coordination are beyond the ken of the poor teacher 
-whose roie becomes that of bureaucratic functionary. The student is 
provided instruction according "to her or his organizational prototype, 
and success is now defined by how well she or he meets the standards 
of that prototype. S/h*e is not an individual— s/he is a statistic. 

!t is also a characteristic of bureaucracies to take on more and more 
ta*?ks because each new task creates the need for new specializations and 
promotes organizational growth. (A primary measure of success for the ' 
bureaucrat is how many people report to her or him.) Thus, bureaucrats 
try to convince the public that they can solve more and more of the 
public's problems, as if there were no real limit to what any one organi- 
zation can do. But no agency should undertake what is impossible to 
accomplish, and much of what schools now claim to be able to do is 
probably administratively impossible. The decision makers, the bureau- 
crats atop the hierarchy, are not likely td know, much less admit, that 
any task is too difficult to perform because their reality increasingly 
becomes the reality of the bureaucratic self-fulfilling prophecy: Once a 
program is mandated, it exists; rules and regulations define its existence; 
data are produced verifying its existence. For example, exceptional chil- 
dren are to be integrated into the regular classroom; resources are pro- 
vided; regulations are promulgated that mandate tnainsheamin^. Reports 
filter back up the hierarchy that mainstreaming is being done to meet 
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maifdated criteria; therefore, the logic goes, mainstrear ing is a success 
— exceptior|al children are integrated into the regular clasrroom. Orwell 
J in his novel 1984 described such "logic" as "double think, a vast system' 
/ of mei>tal cheating." He wrote that, "In our society, those who have the 
/ best knowledge [the most data] of what is happening are also those who 
are furtherest from seeing the world as it is."^ 

THE DILEMMA 

How do we manage the dilemma of preserving the merits oihyi- 
reaucracy that maintain and promote the logics of the organization and 
that still ensure the freedom of individuals to deal effectively with the 
dynamics of the organization? How do we maintain the strengths of 
bureaucracy — mustering and accounting for vast resources, coordinat- 
ing the efforts of varied specialists and experts, and providing a "pre- 
dictable" work environment? How do we do that and, at the same time, 
enhance the abilities of the organization's people to do uncommon 
things in uncommon situations, to be unpredictably predictable and 
predictably unpredictable — in short, to be creative in an organization 
designed to promote uniformity? 

RESPONSES TO MANAGING THE DILEMMA 

I suggest that a number of responses are likely to occur in this 
decade as a result of the increasing bureaucratization of schools. Each 
has distinct advantages and limitations; some are more likely to win 
acceptance than others; some are more likely to improve education for 
. students than others; none offers the panacea theiPVropo^ents will 
claim for them. 

I shall discuss five*of those responses, citing some of their advan- 
tages and limitations and their likeli^ ood of acceptance. 

The Traditional Bureaucratic Response 

♦ The traditional bureaucratic response is likely to be a prevalent 
response during the 80's. Since bureaucratic management responds to 
educational problems and demands through increased standardization, 
. this decade will see an increase in standardized tests (current legal 
questions notwithstanding), standardized curriculums, and teacher- 
proof instructional materials. Additional pressures for standardization 
will come from categorical legislation, the accountability movement, 
and court decisions mandating standardized educational results. 



Though tKe traditional bureaucratic response promises organiza- 
tional growth, it is likely to effect little improvement in what goes on 
in the classroom: Though more data will be produced for decision mak- 
ers— I.e., legislators^ administrators, and study committees— rthe data 
will cgme to thejfecision makers filtered, categorized, and prototyped; 
phantom students, t<iught phantom subjects, by phantom teachers. 
What is really going on in the classroom will be'quite different from 
what those at the top believe is going on, but their data and techniques 
for analyzing it will ensure that they never find out. 
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The Counterbureaucratic Response 

The counterbureaucratic response will increase during the 80's as 
^ a reaction to the increase of the traditional bureaucratic response. The 
couhter bureaucratic response is a legalistic and adversarial response that 
seeks to establish a counterforce identical in form and power to the 
traditional bureaucracy that it wishes to control and/or neutralize. 

The counterbureaucracy is composed of those with little individual 
power within the traditional bureaucracy-ri.e., teachers — but who col- 
lectively, through their professional associations, can exercise power 
with the political decision makers and the public at large. The counter- 
bureaucracy collects its data, structures its reality, and hopes to confront 
with equal force the traditional bureaucracy in legally prescribed, nego- 
tiations/ political power plays, and* formal campaigns for public support. 
Untortunately, the„counierbureaucracy is primarily reactive, not 
^ pro-actpive^t reacts to the strategy and tactics of the traditional bureau- 
^jCracy liather than {promoting strategies and tactics of its dwn. It reacts 
•to increased testing, teacher-proof materials, and accountability by 
pointihg up their shortcomings, but it proposes as options other forms 
of bureaucratic control substituting teachers for administrators as the . 
controllers. 

The primary advantages of the counterbureaucratic response are 
these It neutralizes much of the power of the traditional bureaucracy, 
and i provides the adversarial responses of a "loyal" opposition. Thus, 
the Hublic and its decision makers are assured that educational issues 
wili be debated. Its primary disadvantage, however, is that it reinforces 
what the traditional bureaucracy has wrought: widespread belief among 
thfe I'little people" that they are anonymous folk in a mass society, 
members of an organization whose reality they can only know through 
the eyes of thgse at the top. What seems real to the anonymous folk 
must not be real at all. They no longer can trust their senses. What they 
see and hear, they dare not believe. 
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The Reformer Response 

The reformer response wil! b5>espoused frequently during the 80\ 
but its syccess will be limited for at least two reasons: Its advocates will 
be primarily academicians fromthe world of the university whose cred- 
ibility with those on the "firing line", is already diminishing; their 
proposals, thoCigh attractive in the abstract, seem to suffer grievously 
when implemented in *he world of the schools. ^ 

The reformers wil! come bearing various labels— i.e., humanistic 
education, moral education, basic education— all promising reform in 
the name of an abstract good. Each holds some promise for school 
improvement— but only if viewed as curriculum options and not as 
means of school reform. 

The reformers believe and will endeavor to convince that they 
should be the "new kings." Though they will renounce the bureaucracy, 
they will try to gain control of it because their means to reform require 
the complex mechanisms of bureaucratic control. They wpuld add, 
however, a subtle but highly significant control strategy. Recognizing 
the limitations of rules and regulations for prescribing human behavior 
in complex organizations, they would emphasize the need for flan, esprii 
3L sense of community to promote a psychological dependency on the organi- 
zation dfr its members. (Rules and regulations Would be superfluous if 
people would naturally do the "right" thing.) Their argument, for sufch 
control is this: (1) Individual "good" is a function of promoting the* 
"abstract good" or orthodoxy (individual "good" is not defined);-(2) 
School organizations now promote that "abstract good" or orthodoxy; 
(3) Therefore, individuals who do not support the organization are, in 
fact, not doing what is "good" for them and are ndi "well." Since these . 
individuals are "ill," they should not be punished by invoking rules and 
regulations; rather, they snould be helped to become "well" again by 
their peers and their hierarchical* superiors. To be "well" is to cooperate 
fully with the organization. 

The reformers might make substantive contributions to education 
in the 80's if they can accept their role as technical advisors to educa- 
tional leaders. However, they probably cannot because they view them- 
selves as leaders of reform, though withoui portfolio, and, thus, cannot 
be content with modest proposals for school improvement. In striving 
for the whole cake they may well lose their slice. 

The Romanticist Response 

The romanticist response for the 80's will advocate a return, to a 
simpler time and place, its advocates view the complexities of educa- 
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tional organization as the r<al enemy. They believe that education is not 
complex but that the institutions designed to educate make it so. 

The romanticist response is siipplistic, and, as is often the ca^e with 
simple solutions, it haslits appeal. Some romanticists would "de-school" 
society. Since schools aren't doing their job, do away with them and ' 
return, to a simpler (primitive?) way to educate. Other romanticists 
would do away with the Complexity of schools through voucher plans 
requiring students 'and schools to fend tor themselves in the market- 
. place. Another group vvould decentralize, debureaucratize, and return to 
the small; local school districts of a century ago. 

iThe romanticists will probably not become a significant force in 
effecting any real change unless they are able to unify the many diver- 
gent* groups currently unhappy with public schools — e.g., segregation- 
ists, educational elitists, religious fundamentalists, and taxpayer unions. 
' But the romanticists are persistent because their vision has universal 
appeal to our yearning for simpler times. As schools become mote 
bureaucratized, assuming more and more tasks, many of us may wish 
to throw jup our hands and say "away with the mess." Such a response 
would be dangerously naive. It makes no more sense than a return to 
local militia for defense, a return to the family market for our food, a 
return to'the locally pwned utility for our p6wer. I must say, however, 
as I dismiss the romanticists as a major force in the 80's, that I do so with 
a real twinge of nostalgia. 



The Refdistic Response 

The realistic response to increasing school bureaucratization is de- 
signed to manage the natur/hknsion between the logics and dynamics of 
school organizations. It' would maintain the bureaucratic structure but, 
at the same time; limit its growth in t wo significant ways: ^) by defining 
more rigorously those problems that- schools can deal with effectively, 
and (2) by allocating more resources directly to;those in daily contact 
with students. 

.The realistic response requires the courage to admit that no one 
organization) no matter how dedicated its members, can do all things 
*ell for all. Its proponents would ask such questions as these: What do 
schools do well now? What do they not do very well? What do they 
do very poorly? The realistics are concemed with determining "what is" 
before moving to "what can be" or "what ought to be." They question 
the ability of schools to deal with such problems as drugs, pathological 
antisocial behavior, and standardized learning results for students of 
varied interests and aptitude. 
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The realistics would say, "Let us take stock of what individual 
/ - teachers can effectively do, ^he dynamics of the classroom, lest we fall 
victim to the bureaucratic logics that all things are poss'' 'e through the 
proper structuring of human activity." 

The realistics assume that what schools do well is dependent upon 
what teachers, and others in frequent contact with students, do. for 
them. Thus, their response emphasizes allocating resources directly to 
those in daily contact^with students. If, for example, a new task is to 
be taken on by the teacher*, is class size to be significantly reduced? Will 
* the budget for individual teaching materials be significantly increased? 
Will specialists be available to each teacher to work with students (not 
to work with teachers to tell them how to work with students)? Will 
in-service education, meaningful to and requested by the teacher, be 
provided? With increasing job demands and, in turn, job complexity, 
will the teacher be "managed" less by rules, regulations, and bureau- 
cratic superordinates? 

The realistic response confronts the traditional bureaucratic as- 
sumption that as the teacher's work becomes more complex, the 
teacher's performance needs to be more carefully prescribed. The realis- 
tics contend that as the job becomes'-mpre complex, bureaucratic struc- 
ture should increasingly serve rather than prescribe for the teacher. 

The realistic approach could be a salutary alternative to the increas- 
ing bureaucratization of schools. Its impact will be limited, however, 
because it contravenes too many current shibboleths: for example, that 
schools can do .more and more, better and better; that the means to do 
more and more lie in more personnel specialization; that standardized 
results mean equality oTediicational opportunity. Further, it questions 
the bureaucratic imperative: 'that the dynamics of the organization are 
best managed by making them predictable and, thus, synonymous with 
the organization's logics, in other words, what goes on in the classroom 
impraves as it is more closely controlled: 



THE PROFESSIONAL AND THE BUREAUCRACY: A PARADOX 

The five responses to school bureaucratization address the follow- 
ingquestion. How can we organi2;e more efficiently to educate students? 
All five responses assume that education will improve with increased 
organrzationij efficiency. That assumption ignores, however, the para- 
dox endemic to bureaucracies that employ prpfessiohals. The profes- 
sional is employed to meet the challenge of. the organization's dynamics, 
to minister to individual student needs in idiosyncratic and even unique 
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ways; but the professional is expected to do so within the logics of the 
bureaucracy that mandates prototype instruction for prototype stu- 
dents. 

How can we develop, eijcouiage, and'nurture individual profes- 
sionals who can effectively cope with the bureaucratic paradox, who can 
cooperate with the bureaucracy but not be co-opted by it? How can we 
make certain that such professionals maintain their professional integ* 
rity and their ability to practice as professionals in the face of all manner 
of pressure to become bureaucratic functionaries? 

We can strengthen the professionals' abilities to make and imple- 
ment individual decisions. We can encourage the professionals to "man- 
age" the bureaucracy rather than be managed by it. We can remember 
that bureaucracies provide effectively for the diverse needs of students 
only wfwn professionals in daily contact with students decide what to 
do in the classroom. We can then evaluate proposals for school organi- 
zation according to how much they strengthen the profession of 
teaching. 
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CHAPTER 14 



The Role of Citizen Participation 
in the Schools 

Dorothy V. Meyer 

Although the ballot box is the symbol of participatory democracy, 
many persons are no longer satisfied with simply voting: They want to 
become involved. This is particularly true when the issue is the function 
of the public schools. The local school board, duly elected or appointed 
to represent the people, often appears distant and unresponsive. People 
intuitively recognize that the organizational arrangements of a school 
board make it virtually impossible for the members both to oversee the 
schools and to remain sensitive to the concerns of the community. Yet 
of all social institutions, people feel closest to the schools. They went 
to school, their children go to school, and the same <Jan be said of their 
neighbors and friends. People want to be involved with the schools-^ 
not so much because they want to participate in government but be- 
cause they want to be involved with the schools themselves. 

For years the "Home and School" or "Parent and Teacher" arrange- 
ment was viewed as an adequate model for citizen participation in the 
schools. By design, such organizations encouraged the parents of school 
children and no^one else in the community to work in cooperation with 
a school staff. The focus of such arrangements tended to be narrow in 
scope, concerned with tangential issues, and, in the main, supportive of 
the school program. In the past parent groups appeared to function best 
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in a variety of middle-class settings. Such groups provided "room moth- 
ers" (a kind of parent paraprofessional for the elementary school class- 
room), chaperones for the yearly field trip, and a variety of baked goods 
for the Spring Bazaar, the profits from which provided the "frills" that 
had not been included in the budget prepared by the central administra- 
tion. 

Formal meetings held by such organizations were often more social 
than informative. Following a brief business agenda, occasions such as 
^ the arts and crafts exhibit, the brass ensemble concert, and the gymnas- 
tic performance usually highlighted the evenings The most well- 
attended function was the annual "go to school" night, a guided tour 
behind the chalk curtain. Parents trekked along well-polished corridors, 
past impressive displays in wall cabinets, into classrooms whose walls 
and desks displayed only th'e "perfect papers." The rooms were so clean 
and antiseptic that the usual daily cccupanjs would hardly recognize 
them. To be sure, this scene in middle-class neighborhoods is far more 
inviting than what occurred or did not occur in many lower socioeco- 
nomic neighborhoods, but it hardly provided meaningful participation 
in the function of the schools. 

On the surface, at least, such arrangements have appeared to be 
supportive of the traditional function of the schools. Seldom do parents 
in suburbia muster mass support or protest efforts over school issues 
since they know the strategies for constraining the schools to meet the 
needs of their individual children. They tend not to follow the formali- 
ties of moving through the mhze of the bureaucratic organization, ex- 
hausting all efforts at each level. They make their concerns known to 
those holding positions in the upper level of the organizational table, 
not because of a strong distaste for the|slow bureaucratic process but 
because they are acquainted with the bureaucratic actors in the upper 
echelon of the organization through social clubs, busineec organizations, 
' or places of neighborhood residence. With satisfaction usually attained 
by this procedure, participation in mass efforts would be deemed not 
only unsuitable and inappropriate but unnecessary as well. 

Poor people, through experience, have not found it possible to 
penetrate school bureaucratic organizations, and they have judged that 
the schools were not providing for the needs of their children. In making 
their demands upon the system,' they have tended to approach those 
individuals who, to them, represented the* schools. Inevitably they 
sought out those whose positions were on the lower level of the bureau- 
cratic structure, those who were most constrained by the rules of the 
organization. When results were not forthcoming, they viewed the 
schools as unresponsive, and they saw themselves as not being repre- 
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sented in the educational process of their children. As intiividuals they 
could not effect change; other means needed to be found. 

During several significant periods in the 1960's and 1970's, partici- 
pation by citizens who have been traditionally excluded from the deci- 
sion-making process emerged. The mechanism for participation was 
initiated not by locally elected officials or professionals, nor even by the 
people themselves, but by the federal government in response to grow- 
ing unrfist in urban areas. Several significant pieces of legislation were 
enacted, and accompanying guidelines mandated the inyolvement of 
the parsons to be served.^ The Community Action Program, Model 
Cities, and Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) called for a level of citizen participation far beyond that which 
TPiad previously been established. 

As part of our nation's war on poverty, more than a thousand 
Community Action Programs were authorized in the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 which mandated "maximum feasible participation." 
This call was inclusive. Not only were school boards, human services 
agencies, and political, business, labor, and religious leaders to partici- 
pate but also the citizens of the poor neighborhoods. The programs 
developed were as diverse as the people participating in the planning. 
All programs were designed to provide needed health care, social ser- 
vices, education, housing, municipal services, and the like for persons 
in a designated, blighted geographic area. 

Emphasis in the Model Cities program, funded under the Demon- 
stration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966, was on the 
need to serve the poor and disadvantaged living in the neglected areas. 
"Widespread citizen participation" was mandated in order to include 
the residents of the areas to be served. Model Cities legislation intended 
that the program would benefit neighborhoods that had not been well 
served by local government. 

Schools were also included in the new focus on citizen participa- 
tion. Although Title I of the ESEA of 1965 (a response to the special 
needs of schools with a significant percentage of pupils from low- 
income families) did not initially include input from the local level, over 
time directives were given that called for organizational arrangements 
that would establish local advisory committees. Tiiree years after the 
program was initiated, the regulations were revised to require "maxi- 
mum practical involvement" of the parents of the children in the pro- 
grams. Even though the amount and kind of participation of the parents 
fluctuated greatly from city to city, the government mandate was geared 
toward increasing the level of parent participation. 
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In all of these programs, lower-income people, acting collectively, 
were able to make gains, however modest, that they had been unable 
to make individually. Some of these programs are gone now and others 
are severely curtailed, but those who were participants learned how to 
make themselves heard. It is doubtful that programs v/ill ever be de- 
signed again without including those to be served. 

Citizen participation has taken many forms in the past two decades, 
but the massive protest efforts of those yeaming to be heard are the ones 
we can vividly call to mind. Civil rights marches, student antiwar rallies, 
antischool-busing protests, and the bitter struggle for community con- 
trol of the Ocean Hill-Brownsville schools in New York City — all serve 
to point out that individuals who had no clout in the marketplace could 
be heard if they acted collectively. In this way the disaffected entered 
the decision-making process. 

Recently I read an article addressed to educators on the subject of 
community participation that implied that advisory councils in school 
systems were here to stay. And since this was so, we must choose the 
membership of such councils carefully. Furthermore, if we, the educa- 
tors, organized the councils well, the article continued, they would not 
make poor decisions. The implication seemed to be not that the mem- 
Jbers of the council should be chosen as representative of the district but 
rather that they should be chosen for their past support of us. In other 
words, avoid anyone who might make trouble. The tone of the article 
also implied that the council should function solely in an advisory 
capacity, neither formulating policy nor engaging in any decision-mak- 
ing process. Fortunately, the segment of the public that must rely so 
heavily on the schools in order for their youngsters to have a chance to 
move ahe i has long since abandoned participation in this kind of 
scheme. Even residents of middle-class neighborhoods who participated 
in meetings that were characterized as quiet, polite, and manageable are 
no longer content with merely an advisory role. 

As we look toward future models of citizen participation, it may be 
useful to use a schema to describe ways in which people become in- 
volved. Sherry Arnstein^ cites eight rungs on the ladder of participation. 
These levels of involvement extend from the lowest rung, which she 
designates as manipulation, up through degrees of tokenism to dele- 
gated power and citizen control. While the ladder may be viewed as a 
useful simplification, it illustrates the issue so many hav^ missed — that 
there aresigniKcant gradations of citizen participation. In enlarging the 
participatory role of the public in the 80's there is much to be learned 
from what worked and what did not in programs previously under- 



taken. In a new decade characterized as a time of uncertainty, it is well 
to examine anew and consider direction for the participatory role of 
citizens in public education. Times of turmoil such as we "witnessed in 
the 60's and 70's are often followed by periods of relative acquiescence. 
Although we are in'such a period now, it would be wiie not to slacken 
our efforts to involve the citizens in the decision-making process of 
public education. 

Who are these citizens who should participate? Public involvement 
in the affairs of the schools has in the past been almost exclusively the 
purview of those with school-age children. Yet, two-thirds of our adult 
population do not have children in the schools, but do have a stake in 
the kinds of citizens our schools produce. Efforts should be undertaken 
to include a much larger segment of the local population than is pres- 
ently involved. If participation is extended only to the "parfpt group," 
then we will have succeeded only in adding to' the decision-making 
process one more segment of society that does .not totally represent the 
community, an achievement we wish not to make. As broad a represen- 
t*ation as possible should be the aim of those who encourage involve- 
ment from citizens in the school district. By their organizational struc- 
ture and manageable size, area school districts can accommodate 
community participation. Even big city school systems have been de- 
centralized so that a cogent, identifiable district exists at the local le\rel. 

How should citizens participate? It is here that leaders in each 
school district must use their most imaginative thoughts lest they add 
one more level to an already complex bureaucratic structure and then 
witness citizens organizations that become nonfunctional in some facet 
of the bureaucratic scheme. 

The bureaucratic structure of the.school system that has over time 
been able to deflect every intrusion must now in good faith redesign its 
organization in order to bring representative groups of citizens into a 
meaningful level of participation. Citizens committees, either elected or 
I appointed but preferably elected, should function along with the 

professionals at significant stages in the sjtructure. A mere advisory role 
will not do. If community organizations have nol before had meaningful 
input into the school'*^ decision -making process, then perhaps they 
might begin in an advisory capacity, bvt they should remain at that level 
of participation only briefly; people only participate if they believe their 
contribution makes a difference. 

Ideally, citizens along with school personnel should work, toward 
having such committees invested with delegated power This, of course, 
will take planning. At this level in the Arnstein schema, negotiations 
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between citizens and professionals can result in citizens' achieving deci- 
sion-making authority in a particular plan or program. Such power was 
achieved by several citizen boards in federally ^funded neighborhood 
programs during the 70's. A study of their successes and failures in the 
decision-making role may serve to help design a viable participatory 
model for the schools of the 80's. 

No matter how carefully a mechanism is designed to include all 
segments of the community in the decision-making process, there will 
be those who prefer not to participate in a planned organization but who 
will from time to time demand to be heard in the marketplace. This is 
another legitimate means of participation. This kind of involvement is 
often precipitated when opportunity for significant participation 
through institutionalized arrangements such as various kinds of estab- 
lished citizens committees appears to have been stifled or coopted by the 
larger bureaucratic organization. The concerns of those who choose this 
method of participation must not go unheeded. Likewise, caution must 
-/e exercised in copsidering the issues lest the method evoked for pre- 
sentation be more powerful than the concern expressed. 

When single-interest citizens organizations make demands of the 
public school system, policymakers and their administrative staffs must 
discern for whom these groups speak and how accurately they reflect 
the views of their constituents. Caution should be exercised to assure 
that their constituency is a viable group within the school district. 
Special interest groups have been known to play out their scenarios in 
selected communities after soliciting the support of only a very few 
persons. 

Likewise, problems may emerge when self-appointed persons, 
speaking for a much smaller segment of the conununity than they care 
to admit, push for special interests. Care must be taken that One segment 
of interest is not pursued at the expense of another. 

Some organizations, in order to win support for their cause, play^on 
the emotions of citizens regarding seemingly volatile issues. Such 
groups often succeed in packing public meetings with large numbers of 
boisterous persons whose shrill voices bent with emotion create a cli- 
mate in which facts become blurred and an opportunity for a reasonable 
discussion of the issues is lost. 

On occasion there will be those who demand that action be taken 
for today and that we worry about tomorrow when it comes. While 
immediate solutions may satisfy short-range needs, they could have 
far-reaching consequences and serve to cripple long-range educational 
plans. 
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The elitists, who may be heard singly or through organized efforts, 
may use their influence because of their positions of social or economic 
importance in the community. Because of their positions, their rhetoric, 
at least on the surface, appears convincing. 

Each one of these may well have a very legitimate concern or issue 
to brifig before the board. The issue, if enacted, may serve the commu- 
nity well, but on the other hand it may not.^ A concern posed by this 
kind of participation is the potential that it offers for overzealous re- 
sponses to their demands by the representatives of the local school 
system. 

What should be the agenda for participation? Marilyn Gittell^ sug- 
gests that there are four areas of involvement critical to full participation 
by the community: (1) curriculum, (2) personnel, (3) pupil policy, and 
(4) budget. Let us look briefly at what this may imply. 

Curriculum 

From our country's inception, we have rejected the concept of the 
"one best system" of education nationally; yet, we have tolerated such 
arrangements locally. How many times have we seen one teaching 
method instituted systemwide? Thousands of us today barely have a 
legible handwriting because we were victims of a school system's com- 
mitment to the notion that there was one best method of teaching 
children to write. 

How often have we witnessed the adoption of one social studies 
textbopk systemwide, thus depriving ^he young of divergent points of 
view? 

How often have we seen the learning process geared to somebody 
else's time? How frequently have students been busily involved in 
solving an algebraic equation only to have the sound of a bell signal the 
need to oiop immediately, gather one's books, hurry along a hallway, 
walk up two flights of stairs, proceed down another hallway, and enter 
a classroom just in time to conjugate verbs in French. 

As educators we need to provide niucational programs of choice 
in ever/ school. No longer will all fourth grades in one building be 
similar. One classroom may be progressive, while another may be tra- 
ditional ind yet another somewhere in betweerv. Something for 
everyone. Parents would rhoose programs best suited to their chil- 
dren's needs. To provide for individual differences, a traditional class- 
roomjnay^.be chosen for one child and a progressive classroom for 
Imother child in the same family. Teachers will have choices, too. 
Who among us has not yearned to structure a class quite differently 
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from the prescribed manner acceptable in the schools to which we 
were assigned? 



Personnel 

A decade ago we were still moving at an almost frantic pace in our 
effort to cope with the ever increasing school population, only to have 
the situation reverse itself in the 80's. Today, rapidly declining enroll- 
ments have not only curtailed the number of new candidates seeking 
employment in education but also severely truncated the careers of 
those already so engaged. While opportunities for employment appear 
rather dismal, some educators possessing skills unavailable within the 
staff in certain school districts, albeit few in number, are being sought 
for positions. Likewise, present school staff are selected for other posi- 
tions within the system. With sufficient opportunity for planning, no 
longer must positions be filled by nig^itf all, lest the sun rise on a curricu- 
Jum center without a coordinator or a classroom without a teacher. 
\ A well-planned selection process for filling positions should pro- 
vide not only for participation from the educational staff but also for 
strong input from the community representatives. A virtual partnership 
should emerge from such a process. By statute, the final authority for 
hiring |)ersonnel rests with the school board, but whatever determina- 
tion it m^es should reflect the desires of those who participated in the 
process ofNScreening candidates for consideration. 



The burdemof establishing new acceptable codes of behavior for 
the young appears to have been placed squarely upon the shoulders of 
those who are responsible for the operation of thfe schools, and more 
specifically on those Closest to the youngsters — the classroom teachers. 
The role of the teachers has become much more difficult in this time 
when societal norms have undergone rapid change. Every effort should 
be undertaken to have representatives from both the community and 
the school work together in establishing acceptable pupil policies. In the 
past, scattershot methods of handling nearly explosive situations have 
only served to exacerbate conditions. Schools as social institutions re- 
flect the community at large. In periods of change, we can avoid the 
turbulence that often accompanies such times by together — community 
and schools — addressing issues that have hitherto caused difficulty and 
dissension. By supporting one another we can establish some common 
policies rather than being perceived as working at cross purposes. At- 
taining this will not be easy. 



Pupil Policy 
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Budget 

Although sources of school re.venue vary widely from state to state, 
with few major exceptions a sizeable percentage of the costs for educat- 
ing the young is derived from monies appropriated at the local level. 
Strong interes^t in school budgers is generated when citizens realize that 
the major portion of their property tax dolla7 is used for this purpose. 
As with everything else in times of inflation, school costs are escalating 
rapidly with no relief in sight. Declining enrollments will not indicate 
a reduction in costs but will reveal an increase in per pupil expenditures. 
Hopefully we will not witness again the several situations where public 
schools were forced to close for significant periods of time due to lack 
of funds. Persons who are knowledgeable of their schools and active in 
a participatory manner can be strofig supporters in helping school peo- 
ple receive and maintain an adequate budget. Citizens must be in at the 
ground level in budget preparation sessions. It is unfair to seek their 
participation when the budget planning process is so far advanced that 
they are asked only to give rubber stamp approval. 

It is well and good to advocate a participatory role in the govern- 
ance of <;chools by those in the community regardless of age, sex, marital 
status, and the like. It is well that this role be more than merely involve- ^ 
ment so that decision making can take place. But responsible decisions 
cannot be made in a vacuum. Meaningful decisions can b^ made only 
when decision makers have access to adequate information. Profession- 
als in some fields have^been-lcitowrrfor their unwillingness to provid** 
even the niost basic information to those whom they serve. Although 
^ucators have not been so characterized, at times the information they 
have provided for the public has been less than adequate to permit any 
significant contribution froin the citizens. Let it not belaid of educators, 
as it often has been said of other professionals, that they maintain 
control by controlling information. Information is power, and, without 
it, participants remain powerless. 

In addition to providing adequate information, educators must pro- 
vide a climate in which citizen participation can function effectively. 
Unfortunately, the realities of many school organizations can continue 
to set sharp limitations on what local efforts by citizens can accomplish. 
This should not be so, 

Development of strong citizen participation is possible because of 
the local nature of our nation's school system. Even so, participation can 
be viewed as difficult and often highly complex. School people, uneasy 
lest a wrong decision be made, may view citizen participation as a risky 
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endeavor. Others may perceive it as useful only in times of crisis. Active 
participation is difficult to sustain, but we Cannot operate schools solely 
in crisis situations. Whatever the risks, whatever the efforts needed to 
maintain participation, bringing the community into full participation 
in the decision-making process can serve only to strengthen the role of 
our school^. ' 
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CHAPTER 15 



Closed Captive Bureaucracies 

Elizabeth C Wilson 

^ * ... 

Are school systems closed captive bureaucracies? Of course they 
are. Rhetorical questions expect simple answers and hope, by the imper- 
tinence of the question, to ^al off further discussion and investigation. 
, In this case, however, our dander is up. Let's insist upon some descrip- 
* , tion of .the phenomenon and at least a nod toward an explanation of 
how it developed and what can be done abput it. 

First of ali, how do we know that school systems are closed captive 
bureaucracies? Partially by living in and with schools and school sys- 
j tems andj listening to the kinds of complaints that surface within the 

j inner sanctums, and partially by attending to the media and reading the 

j_ jQwl.pxes.$*. Some school tro ubles ha ve hit even the funny papers. One _ 

' ' does not have to look very far to document the charge. 

Parents grumble that they get better replies from the copying ma- 
' chine or from the computer-spewing out test scores than they do from 

' principals and from central office administrators. As a consequence, 

i energetic parents, having learned that the squeaky wheel gets attention, 

! quite frequently organize lobby groups and press for hearings and, 

concessions from boards of education.Trirlcipals are snowed by paper 
work emanating from the central offic^ and have little'of no time to tend 




to'instruction. Teachers are run ragged keeping the undisciplined in line 
and tending to social ills like desecration of public property and drug 
and child abuse rather than to traditional teaching demands. They re- 
spond by barricading themselves in their classrooms, by becoming 
. shrill, militant leaders of their respective teacher organizations, or by 
.informing the press of their plight. For example, one finds the following 
lament in the Washington Posh 

. ... the real reason I am at home is that I could not face another 
demoralizing day of matching wits with a bunch of insolent and 
insubordinate 14-year-olds who have never been taught it is not 
proper to swear at, interrupt or otherwise mock and insult a teacher. 

I was exhausted, burned out and frustrated from the effort 
necessary to enforce a minimum of classroom order so that the few 
kids interested in learning might have a fair chance. 

Too many people would blame the conduct of the students and 
their declining sum of knowledge . . . solely on the educational 
laxity of the late '60s and '70s. But what is most frightening about 
today's classroom goes well beyond the established lack of stu- 
dents' demonstrable skills. . . . There is a violence and a lack of 
personal control that characterizes the way students relate to each 
other and, more noticeably, to those in authority. . . . 

The old alliance between school, church and home has run 
amok. , . ^ 

Students, especially those in large high schools, get depressed and de- 
spondent about lack of warmth and personal attention on the part of 
adult? in the school setting, and they lean even more heavily upon their 
peers for support and for^ fixing standards of behavior. 

Individuals find it almost impossible to be heard in the ordinary 
course ol affairs. A crisis seems to be necessary to get the attention of 
school system officials. 

So what has happened to the school system bureaucracy and gov- 
erning body? Theoretically they are supposed to provide services and 
supervision to the series of schools within their jurisrilctior They were 
designed to take care of inequities in matters like cost per pupil and the 
quality of the teaching staff in schools representing different mixes of 
socioeconomic backgrounds, to bring expensive and scarce services to 
the schools, and to .streamline the administrative activities common to 
all schools that can be handled more efficiently and cheaply on a large- 
scale basis than by a single school. Yet, the people who attend to these 
tasks at the central office levels of school systems are as discouraged as 
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those who work in local schools. Both the professional staff and the 
.nembers of boards of education mutter that they have little or no 
control over what goes on in the schools. 

Hew did this situation develop? Let's start trying to answer that 
question by making some very mundane observations about school 
systems. Let's note, first of all, that a school system is more than a single 
school with its students, teachers, parents, principal, support personnel, 
and the community it serves, although school systems must deal with 
each of these groups of people directly or indirectly. A school system 
by definition consists of more than one school. There are often many 
schools and many levels of schools within a school system — schools that 
are governed by a board of education and by a superintendent of schools 
who usually serves as the executive secretary for the board and as the 
immediate supervisor of the auxiliary services provided by the school 
system. The school board is the duly constituted legal body immediately 
responsible for the quality of education provided by any given district. 
If school districts are very large, there can be another layer of adminis- 
tration between the central office and the schools. 

Another common situation worthy of mention is the fact that 
school systems do not operate by themselves with respect to govern- 
ance. They are officially responsible to state education authorities and 
to state legislatures. For example, the state makes demands on local 
school s yste ms by means of state-mandated standards and laws that 
stipulate such particulars as the .number of days schools must be open, 
curriculum requirements, and teacher qualifications. The state also 
holds powerful purse strings which it can withhold in cases of noncom- 
pliance. 

Looming over all the states and local school systems are the FEDs. 
Local school systems are increasingly governed by federal law. The most 
far-reaching example in recent years has been the Supreme Court deci- 
sion relating to desegregation of the schools But Congress also has a 
powerful voice. The Education for All Handicapped Children Act, new 
rules relating to Indo-Chinese refugees, and regulations concerning the 
sale of "junk" foods are all examples of the range of local school activity 
in which the Congress and the executive branch of the federal govern- 
ment are involved. The government of local school systems definitely 
wears a layered look in this day and age. The notion that our school 
systems enjoy local autonomy is a myth. 

The myth of local autonomy for school systems is underscored by 
the fact that they suffer from the same disease that infects governing 
bodies of all kinds and at all levels today. This disease, rampant since 
the era of the 60's, is called government by vocal milifani consliluencies—\ e , 
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pressure groups or lobbies. In other words, school systems like other 
public bodies are now practically ungovernable. They are squeezed from 
the top, from the bottom, and from all sides. They spend most of their 
time trying to appease militant constituencies, or making the internal 
arrangements needed to accommodate another new regulation or pro- 
gram mandated from above, such as health screening or new programs^ 
for the handicapped (to be nlanaged without funding),''orsupervising 
the human rights issues beingunderlined by ethnic minorities and other 
underdeveloped populations Ifke women or the poor. Very seldom do 
they find the time to look closely at curriculum and instruction. Indeed, 
the school is fast becoming society's major agent for delivery of social 
welfare services as well as for picking up the piecef'of the disintegration 
of the family as an institution. 

Each of these laudable health and social welfare programs adds 
another task to thos.e traditionally associated with the schools. And each 
requires its own s# of specialists, supervisory staff, and compulsory 
reports at all levels. As a consequence, the governing body of the school 
system is bogged down in paper work. Much of this gets passed down 
to the local school. When teachers and principals complain about in- 
creasing numbers of reports and increasing amounts of time devoted to 
managerial and administrative duties rather than to teaching and tc 
educational leadership, they are right. Three or four years ago a bitter 
junior high school principal counted 435 different communications re- 
ceived from his school system supervisors within the space^of two 
months. The situation is undoubtedly worse now. 

And so, instead of all systems within the school system being GO, 
all systems are clogged, not only with regulations and mandatory new 
programs but also with political noises of many kinds. Since the brave 
new world of the 60's, when many special groups learned to shout 
loudly and to turn the political screw?, governing bodies have been 
immobilized by the need to attend to and to mollify vocal pressure 
groups of one sort or another They not only load down ti\e system with 
static, but also they often infiltrate the system. Quite frequently, for 
example, each school board member has a special interest group that is 
her or his particular concern and to whom she/he is politically indebted 
Cagey staff members learn to play this game as well,'resulting in either 
empire-building at the expense of the whole school system or stagna- 
tion of action because consensus cannot be reached within the school 
board. Hardly anyone really pays attention to the needs of the school 
system as a whole. The glue that once held the system together has 
become unstuck. 

Another insidious result of the politicizing of separate constituen- 
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cies within the system is its effects upon school system professionals- 
middle and top management personnel. The unsticking of the glue 
breeds internal as well as external power grabs. The internal game within 
the "educational leader" group, particularly in larger systems, becomes 
who can win friends and influence people within the power structure 
rather than who can help to improve the quality of education for young 
people. Rewards go to the glib and to those who have established a 
successful image within the power structure. In-fighting becomes a way 
of life and a major demand on the psychic energy of the system. 

Power is also the name of the game for teachers associations or 
" unions. They have learned over the last two decades how to negotiate 
for wages and "perks." More recently they have added the considerable 
power of the teacher vote to their list of accomplishments. They are now 
able to "deliver" a vote at local, state, and national levels. Efforts to 
upgrade the profession through such means as improvement of the 
curriculum or enhancement of the quality of teaching used to rank high 
among the activities of these organizations. Such efforts have gradually 
moved lower and lower on the scale of priorities within the organized 
. profession. 

Put all these elements together and the whole at the school system 
level is both ugly and unmanageable. More and more well-qualified and 
dedicated people are opting out of leadership roles in the profession, 
especially those of superintendent and high school principal. Sophis- 
ticated top management people and school board members frantically 
make abortive efforts to break the log jam by relying more and more on 
such technological tools as management by objectives, programmed 
budgets, computer printouts, and Skinnerian approaches to curriculum 
development and evaluation of teaching and student learning. These 
kinds of instrumentation help the governing bodies feel more in control 
—give them some trendy crutches to lean on. They tend to be wor- 
shipped as ends, not means— to be viewed as tidy panaceas for all school 
and school system ills. Actually they succeed mainly in angering the 
people the school system is designed to help because they are seen as 
mechanistic, unintelligible, and inhumane. 

Thus, in many ways the activities of school systems create a heavy 
burden for local schools to bear— when they touch the schools at all. 
Often school district administrators are simply divorced from what is 
happening at school and spend most of their time talking to themselves 
or criticizing and rewriting reports. Meanwhile, decision making for the 
school system is immobilized, and educational statesmanship becomes 
a lost art. As Ellen Goodman has so poignantly remarked, we are faced 
with "a meltdown of trust" at all levels of operation. 
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What, then, can bedone before the whole operation either blows 
up or dies of its own weight? According to this observer, the major 
problems are size, overload (too many new functions and programs 
piled on top of old ones), misuse of power and technological tools, and 
misplaced decision making. It is time that we recognize the integrity and 
importance of the local school as a unit. It is time that we give adminis- 
tration, educational decision making, and power (over budget and per- 
sonnel selection) back to the school and the community it serves, with 
only some minor safeguards with respect ^nualtzation of funds and 
teacher qualifications It is time that we turn the government of schools 
upside down and let the local community live with its own triumphs 
and mistakes. It is time that we create a new institution either to pick 
up the task of delivery of health and social welfare services to children 
or to focus on the traditional intellectual and aesthetic goals of the 
school. 

This is not a simple task. Nor can it be accomplished overnight. 
Long-range planning is essential, as are step-by-step approaches and 
careful documentation of successful case studies and of failures. This is 
not a call for a nostalgic return to the little red schoolhouse or for a 
resurrection of the storefront schools of the 60's. Educ^^tion for living 
in our complicated and interdependent world is complex and requires 
specialized knowledge, skills, and resources not even imagined in the 
"olden days." Schools cannot and should not be isolated entities. They 
must have access to resources and talents not available within the 
confines of the school itself. New designs are needed. 

But more important than new designs is the re-education of profes- 
sionals and community leaders to assume more local autonomy. The 
fact of the matter is that local schools and communities do not know 
how to govern themselves. Nor do many of them want to. Further, 
specialists at the central office and state levels do not really know how 
to offer technical assistance other than to give commands and write 
guidelines. There is much work to be done. 

But it is time to begin. We must find a new recipe for glue to hold 
local institutions together. We must build a new sense of trust to replace 
that which has melted down. 
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CHAPTER 16 



Leadership, Educational Change, and the 
Politicalization of American Education 

Wendell M. Hough 
and Ronald V. Urick 

. As one looks back over the 60's and 70's, the results of organized 
efforts in those 20 years to bring about substantive improvements in the 
education of the nation's childreii and youth are certainly unremark- 
able. A review of hundreds of evaluations of federally funded programs 
has led to serious questions about the usefulness of federal efforts to 
encourage positive changes in schools and about the prospects for edu- 
cational reform more generally.^ The observation that few educators 
responsible for bringing about changes in schools had an understanding 
of the process involved is probably still valid today.^ But it no longer 
need be so. * . 

In a study conducted by Berman and McLaughlin, several key 
variables associated with successful change were identified. The high 
morale of teachers, the active support of principals who appear to be the 
"gatekeepers" of change, the support of the superintendent and district ^ 
officials, and the teachers' willingness to spend extra effort were cited 
as increasing the chances of success.^ We believe that these findings - 
support the proposition that the school building is the largest single unit 
in which sustained effort to change and improve curriculum and in- _ 
struction should occur. The people in each building are unique; they 
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proyidc^niqtie human dynamics and create a school culture that is 
specific to each situation. 

Educational conferences, symposiums, and lectures provide for the 
acquisition of new ideas, knowledge, and skills, and, indeed, may raise 
the level of awareness for professional growth. They are not, however, 
a substitute for in-service education for the staff of a building that 
should be the primary locus for professional development and curricu- 
lum improvement. To the extent that educational change agents in the 
dO's begin to address this proposition in their plans and designs for 
curriculum change or staff development, a significant advance will have 
been made. 

A PROCESS MODEL FOR BUILDING-LEVEL 
. tDUCATIONAL CHANGE 

While a building-level focus for educational change is a necessary 
condition for success, it is not sufficient. The following principles can 
provide guidance to curriculum workers and staff development special- 
ists as they work to improve the quality of educational experiences for 
children and youth: 

1. Every person is logical in his/her own context. 

2. Persons who are to be affected by decisions should be involved 
in making decisions. Shared decision making builds personal 
and collective commitment for those involved. 

. 3. The most critical variable in teaching effectiveness is the extent 
to which one can interact effectively with and release the poten- 
^ tial of others. 

4. Effective curriculum change is a human process, necessitating 
ch^nj^e in interaction patterns — e.g., support systems. 

5. The principal cannot create effective change, but he/she can 
block change. The principal can and must facilitate change. 

6. Leadership cannot be assumed; any change model should pro- 
vide a leadership tr^iiining component. 

7. Outside intervention is necessary for significant change in 
teacher behavior, and feedback on behavior is necessary in order 

. for teachers to understand the impact of their behavior. 

8. Although consultant help is necessary and important, direction 
for change should come from local sources. 
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These principles provide the framework for the conceptualization 
of a school improvement model that has a proven track record of accom- 
plishment/ The model, which is rigorously prescriptive in adhering to 
these principles, is composed of six steps. They are described in the 
discussion below. ' 

< 

Step 1: Determination of Needs 
and Establishment of Priorities 

After an interest in or a need for a staff development program has 
been expressed by a school staff, the principal arranges for a presenta- 
tion to explain the process to the entire staff. The role and responsibili- 
ties of all to be involved — personnel building planning committee and 
district policy board— are reviewed and explained. Addit'onal time rtiay 
be spent with the local building staff as needed to determine their level 
of awareness and readiness for dealing with the staff development pro- 
cess. * 

Subsequently, an interactive needs assessment is conducted by an 
external consultant. The needs assessment allows the staff members, 
along with parent representatives, to select a priority goal that becomes 
a guide in formulating a proposal to deal with the staff's primary need. 

During the needs assessment session, the building staff and parent 
representatives do the following: 

1. Agree on a primary need. 

2. Develop the priority goal statement. 

3. Participate in activities that will identify forces currently im- 
pinging upon the goal. 

4. Participate in activities that demonstrate staff commitment to 
working together to deal with the selected priority goal. 

5. Select a committee to write a plan (proposal) that expresses the 
ideas, needs, and intent of the local staff. This committee re- 
mains constant and develops into a leadership team that helps 
to ensure that the st .ff development process becomes a built-in 
continuing change agent at the local building/department level. 
The structure of this building committee is as follows: 

a. At least two classroom teachers, elected by the teachers 

b. One nonclassroom professional whose position is included in 
the teachers' contract 

c. Principal 

d. Parent leaders 

e. Staff development facilitator. 



Step 2: Proposal Development 

The building committee writes the proposal with input and direc- 
tion from the entire group involved. The proposal must include the 
following: 

1. Statement of the priority goal 

2. Statement of the objectives 

3. Statement of the strategies 

4. Statement of the expected changes 

5. Monitoring and evaluation plans/designs 

6. Timeliness and schedules 

7. Description/identification of resources to be used 

8. Cost projections. 

Step 3: .Proposal Approval 

The building staff and community representatives must meet and 
approve the final proposal before it is transmitted to other groups and 
to the district policy board for approval. The appropriate fiscal agent is 
the final approving group. 

If any content changes are made or suggested by either the district 
policy board or the appropriate fiscal agent, the proposal must be re> 
turned to the building staff for agreement.^ 

Step 4: Implementation and Development 

During the implementation and development stage, a well-str6c- 
tured monitoring and evaluation system must be in operation to ensure 
that the plan js working. Revisions might occur; if there'are major con- 
tent changes, the proposal, as amended, mtist go back to the original ap- 
proving groups. Projects are generally completed within the school year. 

Step 5: Monitoring and^ Evaluation 

Monitoring and evaluation procedures, schedules, and designs 
must be included in the proposal. 

The staff development personnel must maintain logs that docu- 
ment progress and record information pertinent to both short-term ^nd 
long-term monitoring and evaluation for the duration of the project. 
Various surveys are conducted, and reassessment information is col- 
lected and analyzed on a regular basis. From these data, a status report 
' and an evaluative summary are made. 
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Program planning and evaluation consultants in the area of staff 
development conduct evaluative sessions with the principals and staff 
development personnel. These sessions result in the development of 
program recommendations for the following year. 

Step 6: Reassessment 

When closure is reached on a current proposal, the entire process 
continues with an interactive reassessment of needs. 

POWER AND INFLUENCE IN EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 

As the process model described above implies, the teachers and 
administrators in individual school buildings are highly significant 
sources of influence in determining the educational outcomes for the 
students. This has been true in the past and will remain so unless we 
change dramatically the interface between teacher and learner. 

The task of the teacher and the principal, however, is complicated 
by the impact of broad social forces that are bringing about the political- 
izatioij of our school systems to a degree little imagined 20 years ago. 
Sources of power and influence external to the organizational and pro- 
fessional environments of educators are having increasing impact on 
curriculum, on patterns of working relationships and authority struc- 
tures, on testing practices, on teaching methods, and even on the process 
of change itself. 

A recent visitor from a foreign country spent a day in a Michigan 
public school and noted the following: 

1. The school was a junior high school befoiv a federal judge or- 
dered it to be a middle school, causing more than half of the 
teachers to lose appropriate certification, to say nothing of the 

, • impact on the curriculum. 

2. Teachers were able to have a duty-free lunch hour because of 
^ a collective bargaining agreement. 

3. Four teachers were released a half day for in-service training, 
and substitutes were provided and financed by moneys allocated 
for staff development by the state legislature. 

4. Seventh'grade teachers administered a statewide achievement 
test as prescribed by the State Department of Education. 

5. A consultant from the Intermediate School District (regional 
educational agency) had a meeting with the principal to discuss 
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compliance with the federal and state guidelines on mandatory 
special education. 

6. A community advising committee held an afternoon meeting to 
discuss expenditures of funds from Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. 

7. At lunch time several teachers discussed the consequences of 
passing or not passing the upcoming inillage election. 

8. The reading teacher expressed interest in attending next week's 
conference sponsored by the State Reading Association. 

9. A special education teacher made a telephone call to the univer- 
sity to find out what courses she would have to take to become 
certified in learning disability. 

These observations highlight the forces that are influencing 
the work of our schools. The politics of education has become an 
agenda item for the courts, state and federal legislative bodies, 
state departments of education, regional educational agencies, com- 
munity groups, professional organizations, and schools of educa- 
tion. 

The Courts 

In recent years the courts have become increasing involved in in- 
fluencing public education. A startling decision affecting the curricu- 
lum and professional staff occurred in Detroit when a federal judge 
ordered into effect a desegregation plan that involved many program- 
matic components,^ including reading and communication skills, voca* 
tional education, testing, students' rights and responsibilities, school- 
community relations, counseling and career guidance, cocurricular 
activities, bilingual/multiethnic studies, and faculty assignments. Jun- 
ior high schools were ordered to be middle schools, the creation of five 
area vocational schools was mandated, and in-service education for all 
faculty involved in reassignment and/or affected by the transfer of 
pupils in the desegregation plan was required in the court order. The 
State of Michigan was required to share equally with the school dis* 
trict in supporting all "costs of the implementation of the order. 
Whether they are addressing issues like prayers in school, due process 
in discipline cases, or desegregation cases in Louisville (Kentucky), 
Dayton (Ohio), and Benton Harbor (Michigan), the courts have 
emerged as central in the formulation of school policy and school cur- 
riculum. 
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Teacher Organizations 

A court order can and does have a dramatic and immediate impact 
J on a school system, but the most compelling force influencing the dy- 
namics of schools has been the result of collective bargaining and in- 
creasingly powerful education associations. Although wages and work- 
ing conditions have ostensibly been the primary thrusts of negotiations, 
there is increasing attention to curriculum and professional develop- 
ment.^ ^e Federal Teacher Center legislation that mandated policy 
boards of 51 percent teachers was quickly followed by the Michigan 
State Entitlement Program for professional development that required 
policy boards consisting of 51 percent teachers.^ Teacher organizations 
continue to be a strong political force not only in influencing school 
policy and practices but also in the community at large. In addition, 
middle management school administrators are now asking for bargain- 
ing rights to protect their turf from those above and below them in the 
bureaucratic structure. More and more decisions that affect school pro- 
grams today are the result of a series of consultations, if not confronta- 
tions, involving the board of education, the superintendent, and various 
teacher organizations' representatives. 

f 

State Legislatures * 

Spiraling costs for human services are usually subject to only lim- 
ited discussion in state legislatures However, debate on education pro- 
grams and costs generates intense lobbying in most states in the nation. 
Historically, the education lobbies in some states have not been as 
influential as some interest groups, but collective bargaining has sub- 
stantially increased the influence of the entire education community. 
This community of teacher organizations, administrators, and boards of 
education may make diverse demands upon the legislative body, but it 
9 tends to coalesce behind the demand for dollars for education. While it 

was once considered beneath the dignity of an educator to exert influ- 
ence on stato legislators, it is now not uncommon for educators to do 
so, acting collectively. 

In response to increased localized pressure, legislators develop cate- 
gorical aid bills that ultimately affect the funding of all school districts. 
Just as teachers ^fe including discussion of curriculum matters at the 
bargaining table, state legislatures are becoming more interested in 
school programs and professional development. There are indications, 
once again precipitated and supported by collective bargaining, that 
involvement in curriculum matters by all levels of educators will be 
legislated. 



State Departments/Boards of Education 

The state departments of 'education, through their spokespersons, 
» the chief state school officers, can have enormous influence both with 
the state legislatures and through the interpretation of state and federal 
legislation. State boards can prescribe statewide testing, the number of 
hours of classroom instruction, and the required courses in teacher 
preparation programs. The chief state school officer is in a highly politi- 
cized position, as are the members of; the state board of education. 
Unlike a local superintendent who frequently .finds himself/herself in 
an adversary situation with the teachers organization or a community 
group, the chief state school officer can beybesieged by multiple groups, 
each attempting to exert influence and gain support. Constitutionally 
established to provide education for all ypuHi, state boards of education 
come into frequent conflict with local ^ards of education that have 
tried to maintain their autonomy and control of the educational pro- 
gram. I 

To monitor the multiplicity of categorical aid programs and the 
mandates of state boards, the departmei[tts of education find it necessary 
to deploy staff in all sections of their respective states. Decisions with 
respect to compliance with rules and regulations for special education, 
bilingual education, compensatory education, vocational education, ca- 
reer education, and the like are all subject to interpretation and to the 
political process. j 

Regional EducationaF Agencies / 

The governance structure and organization of regional educational 
agencies vary from^sM€JP-State*.tut,.in j&eneral, they have some regula- 
_ tory functions as an extension of state departments of education, but are . 
primarily service oriented and consultative. They are competitive for 
state dollars as well as for possible federal moneys. They constitute a ^ 
support system for local districts and, as such, can have considerable 
influence in responding or not responding to the needs of local districts. 
Federal teacher centers ^nd state entitlement staff development activi- 
ties are emerging as significaht delivery systems \n influencing the kind 
and quality of in-service education. As often as not, the hierarchy of 
local school districts is not directly involved in decisions on the delivery 
of service. ^ 

Citizens ^ 

Although the concept of local control of education has been para- 
mount in the development of the public schools, it was the Elementary 
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and Secondary 'Act of 196S, Title I, that' mandated formal involvement 
of community advisory groups Jn the decision-making process of locally 
developed prog^ams^^nany of which were operated at the building level. 
The power and influence of advisory'^groups vary from just a perfunc 
tory role to one of actually making a compelling judgment on the 
selection of the building principal. 

Concomitant with the increased power of advisory groups has been 
a tendency for boards of education to become more actively involved 
in administrative tasks^ as distinguished from policy decisions. Increas- 
ingly, boards of eduction are creating their own subcommittees on 
curriculum, personnel^^nance, community relations, and staff develop- 
ment for the purpose of making recommendations to the board for 
action. 

The politics of education is confusing in many ways'. There are 
stabilizing forces, to be\sure. For example, leadership people do maintain 
communication with slate le^kiators as well as congressional repre- 
sentatives and, generally, can expect predictable responses. Th<rtame 
can be said about. fom^aHrwganized civic-oriented orgapis^ions. But 
the makeup of many community pressure groups tepd§«) vary with the 
issue of the day. They appear unexpectedly>^ith a single mission, 
usually with cons^jjfable volatility artd aggressiveness, and eventually 
disappear, sometftnes having fak§p-tfieir toll or possibly having righted 
a wrong. In any event, schpoMeadership personnel in our sojciety must 
be responsive to thg^^Jmmunity. 



Profjsaitfnal Organizations 

-^''i'eacher organizations have led th9i!>vay so that more and mor^ 
education professionals have become involved in the politics of educa- 
tion. Resolutions are passed at annual cdnferences, positions are taken 
in newsletters, executive directors and organizational leaders become 
active lobbyists, all in an ^ffort to exert influence on those who make, 
decisions that may affect tWe membership's concerns and welfare. The 
very diverse missions of edttcational organizations tend to*'present u 
divided professional education community and, thus, confuse legisla- 
tors and other policy makers. "When you educators make up your 
minds on what is best for the school program, we will write the legisla- 
tion" is not an infrequent response from state legislators. 

Colleges of Education ' ' 

The decline of the K-12 school population has resulted, in turn, in 
similar declines in the number of students entering colleges of educa- 
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tion. Although a plateau as far as size of college faculties may have 
been reached, the demand for noncredit staff development activities is 

• causing dramatic changes in the way colleges are org. nized and in the 
services they deliver. Offices of staff development are becoming com- 
mon among colleges; state legislatures are drafting legislation for col- 
leges to deliver noncredit activities; and consortia arrangements among 
local districts, regional educational agencies, and colleges are jeing 

^ formed. These collaborative arrangements are setting the pace for 
Vhe 80's. 

PRODUCTIVE PATTERNS OF LEADERSHIP FOR CHANGE 

What are called for, if our schools are to move forward in the 80's, 
are school leaders, both teachers and administrators, who undersbnd the 
0' dynamics of Organizational life as they relate to the change process, 
school leaders who have the skills required to work effectively in the 
complex and difficult environment of the 80's described above, school 
leaders who are «?///m^ to use that understanding and those skills in the 
interest of the children and youth who are in their charge. 

It is of critical importance to school leaders who seek to bring about 
significant change that they establish a positive organizational climate. 
The climate of an organization is a composite of the feelings, attitudes, 
opinions, and beliefs that members have about the organization, about 
ofh€«f5nl^ers, and about'^their own role in the organization. There are, 
according to Olmstead®, three components of climate that exert ex- 
tremely powerful effects on organizations: organizational goals, group rela- 
tionship^, and leadership behavior. 

The important fact about organizational goals is that the motiva- 
tion to achieve them stems from the individual's involvement with 
' them, thus, when goals are cl^^ar, oper^nonal, and shared, there is less 
variation in perceptions regarding opti nal courses of action and, hence, 
less conflict, fewer cross purposes, ard less wasted effort.' 

Group relationships influence the work of a school in at least two 
ways First, they influence the motivation of members to perform their 
'tasks, among the motivating properties of group relationships are cohe- 
siveness, trust, and communication.*^ Second, they determine* the de- 
gree to which staff members come to hold co;nmon perceptions regard- 
ing school problems,^* 

There are four important elements of leadership behavior that bear 
directly on the functioning of a school. Support refers t9 the ways m 
which a principal behaves that enhance t^ie staff's feelings of being 
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worthwhile persons doing worthwhile work Team building behaviors are 
those supervisory behaviors that encourage staff nripmbers to develop 
close, mutually satisfyir^g relationships. Work facilifafors refer to behav- 
iors that organize the work of the staff and assist them in their tasks 
Coal emphasis behaviors are t\ ose that stimulate the staff toward meeting 
goals and striving for excellei ce.*^ 

These concepts represent the "bottom lines" of understanding, 
skills, and commitment for school leadership personnel who seek to 
effect school improvements in the 80's. Support and team-buiiding 
behaviors provide the means by which school leaders can help them- 
selves and their staff cope with the influences of the external forces 
described above. Work facilitators and goal emphasis behaviors are the 
vehicles through which school staff s can be helped to address their raison 
delre. student learning and growth. These patterns of leadership behav- 
iors, taken together, can build— even in the face of the complexities of 
the 'sO's— the kind of organizational climate and staff morale in schools 
that provide the base for productive change. 

By building on the base thus established, by focusing on the school 
—the largest unit capable of effective change— and by designing a 
change effort grounded in a sound conceptual base— like the staff devel- 
opment model described above— school leaders in the 80's move our 
schools forward toward the go^ls of equality and excellence of educa- 
tion for all our children and youth. 
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* THE UNFINISHED AGENDA 

What all this means for us is that we should neither be optimistic 

nor pessimistic, but possibilist . . . . 

... a new bird will have to be found to symbolize American 
education— the parrot and psittacotic method of teaching will no 

longer be appropriate. 

Ole Sand 



CHAPTER 17 



The Unfinished Agenda 



Robert M McClure 



Twenty years ago, at the outset of Ole Sand's distinguished career 
with the National Education Association, his Project on Instruction 
published Schools for the Sixties, ^ the first of a four-volume series that 
would make a number of bold propositions about the future of school- 
ing in America. A few came to pass; most did not. 

The predictions of other well-reasoned studies of those heady days 
suffered similar fates. Several essays in this book point to the reasons. 
In the general society there were, for example, radical and unforeseen 
demographic changes; a war that had wrenching effects on the values 
of the American people; a conservative, if not a right-wing, backlash to 
the effects of that war; and the jolt taken by the American economy 
because of the energy crisis. In addition, forces that more directly 
shaped the nature of schooling were also at work: the ascendancy of the 
behavioral psychologists and their impact on decision making, the tend- 
ency toward centralizing school functions, the decline of the number of 
students in schools, the role television plays in affecting patterns of 
student behavior, the real or artificially created decline of public confi- 
dence in scliool quality, and the increased influence of the courts, the 
federal government, and teacher organizations. 

Those who had the opportunity to work in schools in the 60's and 



to still be around them in the 80's might conclude that the world of the 
school is entirely different, that the agendas have changed In some 
measure that is true because our society and our children have changed 
in some remarkable ways during the last 20 years, and we now have 
increased knowledge about learning and teaching that v^as not available 
two decades ago. But, as our contributors observe, the essential tasks of 
keeping school remain — developing literacy, helping to create responsi- 
ble citizens, preparing students for the world of work, and achieving 
self-realization. 

The forces that have caused schools to become what they are today 
— and most particularly the expanding of access to an education — are 
going to be with us in the decade ahead. The stance taken in this essay, 
however, is that there will be substantial shifts in the nature of those 
^forces and that considerations of both equity and excellence will be in^ 
the forefront. For example, attention will continue to be given to the 
desegregation of the public schools, but that will be coupled with 
stronger pushes toward increasing the quality of opportunities for stu- 
dents. "What happens at the end of the bus ride" will become as much 
a concern as the attempt to find satisfactory methods to ensure racial 
equality. 

Two basic issues related to equity and excellence will give direction 
to the work of educators and policy makers in the 80's. The first is to 
determine the ways to strengthen the public schools, to regain the 
confidence of the American public, to make the schools more central to 
and pervasivq(in the affairs of our democracy. The second, really an 
integral part of the first, is to more clearly define quality in the schools. 
This essay, written on behalf , of the Ole Sand Memorial Fund Commit- 
tee, examines some possible ag.endas for the schools during the decade. 
Propositions are made concerning several topics, purposes, objectives, 
inclusion/exclusion, content organization, materials, standards, assess- 
ment of student progress, and school improvement processes. The six- 
teen essays that precede this one, as welj as other material — and particu- 
larly the Schooh for the Sixties and Schools for the Seventies series — have been 
used extensively in developing these propositions. 

One contributor reminds us that Ole Sand thought one mark of a 
good school was the emergence of a belly laugh from classrooms every 
once in awhile. He was concerned that schools be not funereal but alive 
with the sounds of purpose — one of which was to gain a perspective on 
the affairs of humankmd, and that meant a dose of humor in the process 
One v^onders what Ole would have thought of the so-called back-to- 
the-basics movement with its mechanistic, passionless view of curricu- 




lum, teachers, and students. Humor notwithstanding, there are in 
today's schools too few opportunities for students to have real and 
substantial engagement with important ideas that ought to be at the 
heart of the curriculum. Increasingly, curricular decisions are made on 
the basis of ease of measurement of outcomes rather than on the worth 
of the 'content. 

For several decades, emphasis in the American school curriculum 
has shifted with the times. In the 30's, the heyday of progressivism, the 
needs of the child were emphasized. LaterTwhen the country was en- 
gaged in a war that enjoyed the support of the people, the needs of 
society became paramount. In the 50's, when the Cold War was in full 
swing and competition with the Russians was uppermost, the schools 
turned to the iicademicians for a scholarly renewal of the curriculum, 
with particular emphasis on science and mathematics programs. Later, 
during the 60's, when the Vietnam War and Woodstock were causing 
us to seek "relevance," the schools moved away from a common curric- 
ulum to a proliferation of electives and a different view of standards. 
In the 70's, ah Goodlad says in his essay, "the back-to-basics movement 
has spoken to diminished curricular expectations, . . ." 

In the 80's the American school curriculum should avoid the swing 
of the pendulum, and greater attention should be paid to the substantial 
amount of information now available to us about good schooling. Ex- 
cesses, imbalance, and nescient attitudes about our history should be 
avoided; data about human growth and development, learning pro- 
cesses, the potential needs of students and society in the future, and 
organized knowledge should be considered more often in planning and 
implementing the curriculum. Planning processes that attend to these 
essentials will produce a school program for the 80's significantly differ- 
ent from those of the past. 



PURPOSES 

o The movement of the 80's to reinstate a common body of knowl- 
edge for students to acquire is consistent with what is known about 
good education. That common body of knowledge, however, must be 
truly germane to the present and future needs of students and society; 
therefore, it must be carefully selected. What must be avoided is the 
insistence that all students acquire their schooling in precisely the same 
way, that specific outcomes within the major purposes be the same for 
each, and that certain skills or knowledge in the curriculum be valued 
more highly than others.. 




Those who will establish the purposes of schooling will be forced 
to choose from a variety of historical precedents but to interpret them 
^ in the context of a new age. It seems very likely, for example, that a 
central function of the school will be to develop literacy. That goal, 
however, will be pushed not only toward universality but also toward 
an expanded definition of literacy. Such a new definition will undoubt- 
edly include the ability to distinguish propaganda, to think critically, to 
read messages other than verbal or written, and to use the language 
more richly and fully. It also seems likely that as we expand the defini- 
tion of literacy, we will require competency in more than one language. 
Similarly, computational skills will continue to be a focus, but teachers 
and other curriculum makers will expand the definition of competency 
to include a thorough familiarity with mathematical systems, an appre> 
ciation of the elegance of those systems, and an understanding of what 
mathematical machines can do in helping to solve problems. 

If we are to take our recent history of schooling seriously, however, 
a common body of knowledge for all students will include more than 
the classic duo of language and mathematics. The 80's will see a return 
to an emphasis on skills, attitudes, and knowledge related to the indi- 
vidual's role in a participatory democracy. The decade will also see a 
resurgence of the visual and performing arts, and their playing a central 
role in a curriculum common to all. More attention will be paid to 
understanding our history and that of others, and to developing atti- 
tudes that help graduates accept and value those 'whose heritage is 
different. The basic fundamentals of the physical, natural, and social 
sciences will become more central rather than being reserved for those 
aspiring to college admission. And in these offerings students will learn 
more about fundamental operations so as to become more enlightened 
decision makers in the complex affairs of our society. More attention 
will be given to helping students be analytical about themselves, partic- 
ularly as that self-knowledge relates to making important decisions 
about occupations and life-styles. 

More in the realm of process than substance, it will also be impor- 
tant that each student select a field of study and achieve psychological 
ownership of it. For some that will be aerodynamics, for others the 
guitar, and for others a sport. The subject will matter less than the 
opportunity for the learner to acquire the skills of inquiry, the discipline 
of perseverance, and the satisfactions of mastery. The adoption of such 
a purpose would do much to help students have the skills, inclinations, 
and attitude to become lifelong learners. 

Curriculum developers in the 80's will have to make some very 
tough decisions about the core curriculum for all students. It is an 
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essential task because the role that schooling is to play in the education 
of children and youth is now becoming too diffuse. Many believe that 
the school has had to take on more responsibilities than it is prepared 
to competently fulfill. The range of central purposes should be limited 
to those that the school is able to achieve. 

That is not to say, hovyever, that the school should not serve pur- 
poses other than .those selected 'by it as central for all students. The 
opportunity, for example, to develop job-related skills is certainly a 
school-related purpose, but it is one that will vary greatly from student 
to student and that requires the participation of other institutions. Pur- 
poses related to recreation or to health are other examples that call for 
programs jointly planned and implemented by the school and other 
agencies in the community. 

A school's curricular purposes' comprise a value statement that 
defines that 'school's view of a liberally educated person. The sugges- 
tions made in this section and elsewhere are those of an individual and 
are made without reference to a particular student or student body. In 
other-sections, attention will be paid to processes for curricular decision 
making and implementation that are built on student, citizen, and pro- 
fessional involvement. 



OBjECTIVES 

To suggest that there is a common set of curricular purposes for all 
students is not to say that there are common objectives for all. Our 
recent experience with Individualized Education Programs (lEPs) for 
handicapped students indicates that the profession is ready to take some 
steps to individualize not only instruction but also the curriculum for 
students. True curricular individualization is going to be difficult, 
though, since we are just beginning to acquire the practical experience 
necessary for this complex task. Attempts at individualization in the 
past have been chiefiy guided by rate of learning, not by attention to 
other variables. 

In the future, when lEPs are common for all students, objectives 
will describe the various routes that individuals can take to acquire the 
desired learning. Thus, on the road to computational literacy, one stu- 
dent's program for a period of time will emphasize a theorefcal orienta- 
tion while another's will stress^application. 

Developing individual curricular objectives for students calls for 
using the skilL and judgments of teachers in making short- and long- 
range decisions School-systemwide objectives will become more ge- 
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neric, and those closest to the learner will be called upon to develop 
objectives to give specific guidance to the instructional and learning 
procesbes. Since purposes and objectives should be directed toward the 
most significant of content, there will be less emphasis on quantitative 
indicators ("correctly identify 80 out of 100") of achievement. The 
ability to make sound judgments about the nature of objectives for 
particular students and to accurately assess progress toward those objec- 
tives will be among the chief skills of the teacher of the 80's. 

INCLUSION/EXCLUSION 

Deciding what to include in the curriculum is the most difficult and 
important decision of curriculum makers. Surely, at one time it was 
easier when knowledge was mote static, and there was little argument 
• about what was valued. Today, new knowledge is produced at an aston* 
ishmg rate, and there is considerable societal conflict about questions of 
curricular inclusion and exclusion. To avoid the potentially devastating 
effects of a fight in the community over a curriculum offering, school 
policy makers settle for blandness and the status quo. Too often, the 
result is students who are bored because they know, or at least sense, 
that their program has no relevance to their present or future. 

It is difficult to know how the schools will be able to begin to make 
some tough and rational decisions about what should be learned in 
school in today'? charged political atmosphere. Certainly the emergence 
of a leadership group with political strength, rationality, and integrity 
would be in order. There are some signs that an amalgamation of parents 
and teachers will take shape that could set some bold directions for the 
reform of the school curriculum. 

If the public school is to continue to be a force for constructive 
growth, enlightenment, and strong participatory democracy, several cri- 
teria should guide the choices of curriculum makers Six such criteria 
proposed in Schools for the Sixties remain relevant today. 

1 . Is it learning that is based substantially upon bodies of organized 
knowledge, such as the arts and sciences? 

2. Is It learning of complex and difficult things that requires organi- 
zation of experience and distribution of practice over long peri- 
ods of time? 

3. Is it learning in which the essential factors must be brought 
specially to the attention of the learner? For example, concepts 
that explain the growth of plants are not obvious to an observer 
of plants. 
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4. Is it an experience that cannot be provided d^.rectly in the ordi- 
nary activities of daily living? 

5. Is it learning that requires a more structured ^experience than is 
usually available in life outside the school? 

6. Is it learning that requires reexamination and interpretation of 
% experience?^ 

In addition to these criteria, two,others will be important for curric- 
ulum policy makers in the 80's. The first is to define as carefully as 
possible.the basic knowledge and skills necessary for all graduates. This 
will be particularly critical in regar4 to language, citizenship, and criti- 
cal-thinking skills. ^ i 

It will also be important to avoid the tendency to overprescribe and, 
in so doing, to insist on a greater numbe_r of common learnings than are 
truly germane to the education of all individuals: Thus,'a second consid- 
eration has to do with the potential for the intended learning to be 
useful in the future Ufe of the student. Skills in predicting such future 
occurrences as the nature of jobs or the kinds of social problems that 
will be with us are improving/- and these tools should be increasingly 
utilized by policy makers and curriculum developers. 

CONTENT ORGANIZATION 

Students of the 80's will be citizens, jobholders, and members of a 
society in the year 2000 and beyond — an age that will be very different 
from today. The way in which organized knowlgdge is conceptualized 
and used will be as different then as is now from what it was a hundred 
years ago. To continue to narrowly comp*^rtmentalize curricular con- 
tent, as has been the practice of the 70's, may inhibit youngsters' abili- 
ties to generalize, see productive relationships, or be effective solvers of 
. complex problems. 

A fundamental task of curriculum developers in the 80's will be to 
help school faculties organize curricular purposes so that students 
deepen their understandings over time, add to their range of knowledge 
and skills, and see significant relationships across the curriculum. Our 
experience with "magnet schools," in which the essentials are taught 
chiefly through one discipline, is giving us some practical ways to orga- 
nize content so that it more accurately reflects our purposes. Problem- 
centered curriculums, certain forms of team teaching, a few textbook 
ventures, ar^d some different manifestations of cross-discipline depart- 
mentalization now in place in a few schools will provide teachers, prin- 
cipals, and curriculum workers with other needed e^cperience. 
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\ MATERIALS 

The curriculum process literature clearly_indicates-thaLteacher in- 
4^ service education and the provision of curriculum-specific materials ftfr 
^students are two of the most important variables in effecting lasting ^ 
change. The kind of widespread reform suggested for the 80's in several 
of these essays will take firm hold only when the materials of instruc- 
tion support it. 

^ If the propositions made here become practice, however, the source, 
natjare, and organization of instructional materials will vary from those 
prebntly in use. If, for example, the developnr^ent and implementation 
of lei^rner objectives become the domain of the building faculty, teacher 
team^, and individual teachers, then those professionals must have an 
increased role in the development of these instructional resources. Cer- 
tainly ^ot all instructional materials can or should be homegrown be- 
cause s^uch a practice would deny students the vast resources that 
American publishers can provide them. However, state iind even local 
sanctioning of texts and other resources as the only avenue ot getting 
_ materials.into the sciiools should not continue to be practice. No one in 
a state department of education or a school system central office can 
judge the appropriateness of a^iven set of materials when students' 
instructional programs are individually tailored. Teachers need a vast 
array of materials available to themio support the objectives and proce- 
dures that they have established with their learners. 

« No such^ storehouse can ever contain all of the materials needed to 
help studenti^ achieve the objectives appropriate for them. Building 
faculties will ;need to develop the skills to specify the nature of the 
materials specific to their currlcular intentions. School-based materials 
specialists, teacher aides, and volunteers should also receive special 
training so that the faculty's specifications can 'be carried out. 

It would be better for our schools, teachers, and students if deci- 
sions about instAictional materials Could be apolitical, less subject to the 
influences of special interest groups. That has, however, never been the 
case in Ame^,ca^| education, and thus far in the 80's, the siiuation 
appears dismal For example, legislation is pending in several states that 
forces textbook publishers to discount scientific theories of evolution 
and to tieat a literal and fundamentalist interpretation of the Bible on 
matters of creation as fact. By omission or deliberate danting, other 
knowledge is badly treated in textbooks. There is, for example, little or 
no treatment of the 'American labor movement in textbooks, and there 
is still a dearth of information available in instructional materials aSout 
the contributions of bjacks to the American culture. The academic 
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scholars would do well to turjxtheir attention to this issue and to speak 
out, with concerned teachers and parents, for textbooks and ot^er 
materials that are more thoroughly grounded in fact and enlightened 
thought. 

id 

STANDARDS 

, American educators, spurred by the significant research of Ben- 
jamin Bloom and pthers, have beon inching toward acceptance of the 
concept of mastery as the standard against which to judge achievement. 
The major conditions for student mastery — time and opportunities — 
have not been available heretofore in our lock-step system of schooling. 
That should change in the 80's. 

Webster's Third New International Dictionary defines mastery as "the skill 
or knowledge in a subject that makes one a master of it." To be master- 
ful of punctuation, for example, one must understand and be able to 
apply the standardized signs in a consistently correct fashion. If the 
student's objective is to learn basic photographic skills, but she or he is* 
allowed to prbceed without knowing how to completely control a cam- 
era's aperture and shutter speeds, then the objective cannot be reached. 
Or if a youngster is to acquire the skills necessary to make reasoned 
judgments about the qualities of paintings, a fundamental understand- 
ing of chromatics is essential. Sometimes knowing how or understand- 
ing and sometimes not is insufficient; only a complete understaliding 
will do. 

One spur to the growing acceptance of mastery as a standard has 
been the realization that the cutoff scores on tests used to implement 
accountability programs are nonsensical. These scores are almost always 
established without regard to any coKceptual' view of competency. 
Seemingly out of the air comes a pronouncement that "7 out of 10" or 
"80 out of 100" is sufficient to demonstrate that a student has enough 
knowledge to perform adequately or to move on to more advanced 
work If we have paid sufficient attention io questions of inclusion/ex- 
clusion in making curricular decisions, then such aitificially set levels of 
acceptance are inappropriate. Something is eithei worth knowing or 
doing or valuing, or it 's not. 

The problem is that our system sets a standard of "a year's growth 
in a year" and does not permit attention to be paid a number of variables 
tftit significantly affect learners' ability to acquire new information or 
skills Accepting mastery 'as the standard against which to measur^e 
student achievement requires that schools be organized in ways thaf 
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offer students a variety of routes by which to become masterful, that 
provide sufficient instructional resources to support multiple learning 
opportunities, and that allow the time necessary for each learner to 
become fully competent in an area of study. 

-ASSESSMENT OF STUDENT PROGRESS ^ 

Perhaps no mpvement in American education has been more dam- 
aging to the achievement of the truly important purposes of schooling 
than has the effort to overly quantify objectives and their measurement. 
Breaking content down into small and almost meaningless parts, ^^sum- 
ing sequentialness without supporting data, and basing achievement 
almost exclusively on paper-and-pencil tests prepared far away from 
the learning site produce students who are not equipped to deal with 
a complex world. It is the industrial model badly misapplied to a 
uniquely human enterprise. Our scientific measurement skills are not as 
greaf as policy' makers believe. Yet, too many curriculum decisions 
today are dictated by this less-than-adequate science. 

rducators must take much of the responsibility for this unhappy 
state of affairs since we were the ones who nurtured the public's faith 
in standardized achievement tests and in many of the ill-conceived 
accountability schemes now in effect. VVe have the ideas, expertis^, 
commitment, and resources, however, to develop more suitable and 
humane processes and procedures to assess student growth, A number 
of characteristics of good assessment procedures are referred to in other 
essays.^ Since student assessment became such a crucial issue in the 7C's 
and will likely remain so in the 80's, it is imperative that these ideas be 
explored and put more widely into practice. 

SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT PROCESSES 

Many important decisions about schooling in the 70's were made 
at levels that were a considerable distance from learners and thei: teach- 
ers. In large measure these decisions did not contribute to the vitality 
of the learning and teaching enterprise. A reversal of that trend is in 
order. 

Key to improving the processes of reform is the development of the 
school building faculty to help it become more central in decision mak- 
ing abotit curriculum and instruction. Clearly, this group of proifession- 
« als knows more about its students and their community than anyone 
else. With the proper support, effective staff development programs. 
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and the authority and freedom to act delegated by enlightened boards 
of education, a school faculty could plan and deliver programs of excep- 
tionally high quality. 

A faculty confident^of its abilities to effect constructive change 
vJould create meaningful ways to involve students, parents, and others 
in the community in the significant decisions about the program of the 
.school. Tokenism would give way to true and appropriate participation 
in the affairs of the school by its clients. 

It is proposed, in short, that many of the decisions discussed in this 
essay — decisions al?out objectives, organization of content, selection 
and preparation of materials, definitions of competency, and methods 
to assess student progress — are best left to those closest to where learn- 
ing occurs. 

Harold Gores, fourder of the EJacational Facilities Laboratory and 
a frequent contributor of ideas to NEA's Schools for the Sixties program, 
liked to use a "from-to" format in suggesting directions for the future. 
Ole liked the format and practically made an art form of it in his 
speeches and writing — for example: 



FROM 

memory 

spiritless climate 

classrooms ihdt are like kitchens 



TO 

inquiry 

zest for learning 
classrooms that are lik " libraries 
and living rooms'* 



It is appropriate to conclude this book v^ith a new series of from- 
to's in the Cores/Sand tradition — a road m^p, if you will, of our view 
of directions for the 80's: 



FROM 

centralized decision making 

smatterings of knowledge 

a diffuse curriculum 

subjects within a course of study 

unrelated to each other 
materials not curriculum-specific 

to individual students 



TO 

decision making by those closest 

to the learners ^ 
mastery 

a curriculum that is targeted 
a unified approach stressing inter- 
relationships 
instructional materials drawn 
from a wide variety of sources 
including large numbers de- 
signed specifically for individ- 
uals or small groups 
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the same learning opportunities a wide variety of opportunities 



1 Schools for the Sixties Report of the NEA Project on Instruction New York McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc , 1963 Other books in the series are Deciding What To Teach, Education m a 
Changing Society, and Planning and Organizing for Teaching Washington, D C National Educa- 
tion Association, 1963. 

2. Ibil pp. 33-34. 

3 For other syggestions, see Quinto, Frances, and McKenna, Bernard Alternative^ to Stand 
ardized Testing. Washington, D C National Education Association, 1977 

4 Sand, Ole On Staying Awake Talks With Teacher^ Washington, D.C National Education 
Association, 1970 pp. 36-37 \ 



for all 

a sterile learning environment 



a learning environment that is 
aesthetically satisfying and 
matched to curricular and in- 
structional purposes 



leading toward similar purposes 
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